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BRAVE  MEN,  LONELY  WAR 

ON  page  8,  Charles  W.  Wiley  introduces 
you  to  our  GIs  in  Vietnam  and  the 
new  kind  of  war  that  they  are  fighting,  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  Lonely  War  in 
Vietnam."  To  get  right  down  to  the  human 
level  he  focusses  on  four  young  American 
fighting  men  in  the  remote  village  of  Mo 
Cay,  far  down  the  Mekong  Delta,  where 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  has  taken 
place  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Mo  Cay  is  the 
kind  of  place  that  Charley  Wiley  in- 
stinctively goes  to  as  a  newsman.  He  has 
traveled  in  nearly  100  countries,  and  if 
there  was  trouble  there,  that's  where  he 
went.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  age  17 
in  WW2  and  served  in  the  Pacific.  In  1960, 
while  Cuban  correspondent  for  a  New 
York  radio  station,  Wiley  was  imprisoned 
by  Castro's  secret  police  without  charges. 
He  was  released  only  after  an  eight  day 
hunger  strike  and  protest  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  The  American  Legion  and 
other  organizations.  As  a  newsman  he 
has  been  in  the  field  with  the  French 
army  in  Algeria,  the  Dutch  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  British  in  Borneo.  He  was  also 
in  Laos,  the  Congo  and  Katanga,  and  was 
one  of  only  two  non-Portuguese  news- 
men to  get  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
terrorist  warfare  in  Angola.  He  has  been 
to  Vietnam  twice,  the  first  time  in  1962. 
On  his  most  recent  Asiatic  trip  he  visited, 
in  addition  to  Vietnam,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist held  islands,  1  Vi  miles  from  Red 
China,  and  toured  U.S.  positions  along 
the  Korean  truce  line. 

THE  FLAG  .  .  .  ANYTHING  GOES 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of  March 
14  presented  a  Sunday  magazine  fea- 
ture story  called  "Second  Childhood,"  by 
Eugenia  Sheppard,  with  photographs 
which  appeared  posed  for  the  article — the 
photographer  being  uncredited.  The  story 
was  a  frothy  commercialized  bit  about 
how  "post-teenage  girls"  of  the  career 
type  in  the  big  city  are  (hold  tight,  now) 
wearing  "sub-teen"  clothing.  In  English 
that  means  that  grown  women  are  affect- 
ing little  girls'  styles. 

The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  23 -year-old 
Dinah  Smith,  identified  as  an  assistant  art 
director  of  the  Marschalk  Company,  an 
ad  agency. 

Now  the  big  photo  on  the  opening 
spread  shows  Dinah,  apparently  in  her 
own  walk-up  apartment  in  New  York's 
East  70's.  She  is  shown  squatting,  cross- 
legged,  on  her  bed,  reaching  for  a  match 
on  her  bedside  dresser.  Books  are  open 
on  the  bed,  papers  are  scattered  on  it, 
and  there's  a  cup  or  bowl  of  something 
on  the  bed,  or  maybe  it's  an  ashtray. 

All  of  this,  including  Dinah  and  her 
unshod  feet,  repose  upon  a  bedspread. 

The  bedspread  is  in  the  design  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

No  caption  explains  the  picture.  The 
burden  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to  pub- 
licize the  New  York  shops  and  fashion- 
designers  and  manufacturers  who  supply 
little  girl  clothes  for  Dinah's  grown-up 
frame — who,  we  suppose,  are  real  or  po- 
tential advertisers  in  the  Herald-Tribune. 

Whether  Dinah  regularly  uses  the 
American  flag  as  a  bedspread,  to  sit  on 
it;  eat  on  it;  smoke  on  it;  study  on  it; 
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scatter  papers  on  it;  spread  books  on  it; 
place  her  feet  and  her  posterior  on  it;  rest 
it  on  top  of  her  blankets,  sheets  or  mat- 
tresses— or  whether  the  people  who  cooked 
up  the  Herald-Tribune  article  brought  the 
flag  along  as  a  photographic  prop,  and 
imposed  it  on  Dinah  as  an  attention- 
getter  to  serve  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Herald-Tribune  or  of  the  products 
mentioned  in  the  article,  we  don't  know. 

The  captionless  picture  just  showed 
Dinah  sitting  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
the  flag  spread  across  her  bed,  as  if  this 
were  run-of-the-mine  stuff  in  the  minds 
of  the  producers  of  the  article. 

We  do  know  that  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  brave  American  men  have  died  to  main- 
tain that  flag  in  glory,  and  we  suggest  to 
the  editors  of  the  Herald-Tribune  that 
they  put  the  photo  of  Dinah  side  by  side 
with  the  classic  photo  of  the  flag-raising 
on  Iwo  Jima,  study  the  two  for  a  while, 
and  ask  themselves  the  obvious  questions 
— questions  chiefly  about  themselves. 

Dinah's  own  training  in  this  world  was 
credited  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  followed  by  jobs  with  Conde 
Nast  Publications.  Where  the  Herald- 
Tribune  people  who  handled  this  bit  of 
editorial  commercialism  got  their  educa- 
tion we  don't  know,  nor  do  we  know 
where  author  Eugenia  Sheppard  got  hers. 
As  we  have  said,  the  photographer  wasn't 
credited  so  we  can't  trace  his  role  in  the 
affair. 

However,  for  the  benefit,  enlightenment 
and  further  education  of  all  those  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  this,  we  now 
quote  from  Public  Law  829,  77th  Con- 
gress, commonly  known  as  the  U.S.  flag 
code,  as  amended. 

"Sec.  4  ...  no  disrespect  should  be 
shown  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  .  .  . 

"  (b)  The  flag  should  never  touch 
anything  beneath  it  .  .  . 

"  (c)  The  flag  should  .  .  .  be  .  .  .  always 
aloft  and  free.  .  . 

"(d)  The  flag  should  never  be  used 
as  drapery  of  any  sort  whatsoever  .  .  .  but 
always  allowed  to  fall  free.  .  . 

"  (e)  The  flag  should  never  be  fast- 
ened, displayed,  used,  or  stored  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily  torn, 
soiled  or  damaged  in  any  way.  .  . 

"  (i)  The  flag  should  never  be  used 
for  advertising  purposes  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  .  .  ." 

POSTSCRIPT 

While  this  page  was  being  made  up,  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  (see  item 
above)  published  an  apology  for  its  use 
of  the  photo  of  Dinah  Smith  sitting  on  a 
"bedspread"  American  flag.  We  make 
haste  to  break  open  some  space  here  to 
quote  from  that  apology  in  part:  "Dinah 
Smith  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  flag,  she 
said  .  .  .  Certainly  we  meant  no  disrespect 
in  printing  the  picture.  But  we  ought  not 
to  have  used  it  as  a  decoration  in  that  way 
— without  explanation  or  comment — for 
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our  pages.  We  regret  its  use  and  the  lapse 
in  taste."  Since  it  couldn't  unprint  the  pic- 
ture, the  apology  is  in  order,  and  deserves 
to  be  printed  in  conjunction  with  our  re- 
port above.  We  only  wish  that  they  had 
not  said  that  they  ought  not  have  used  the 
photo  "without  explanation  or  comment," 
because  there  is  no  explanation  or  com- 
ment that  could  have  been  suitable.  Aside 
from  that,  the  Herald-Tribune  appears  to 
have  done  all  it  could  to  make  amends 
after  the  fact. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Our  piece  on  Portland,  Oregon,  in  this 
issue  is  of  course  a  preview  of  the 
scene  of  the  next  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  author,  R.  Har- 
low Schillios,  has  won  a  number  of 
citations  as  a  professional  newsman  and 
is  currently  the  editor  of  The  Oregon 
Legionnaire,  the  Legion's  state-wide  news- 
paper. Not  only  has  Schillios  won  news 
awards  on  regular  newspapers,  but  he 
had  been  on  the  scene  with  The  Oregon 
Legionnaire  but  a  little  time  when  it 
copped  the  Legion's  own  top  national 
newspaper  award.  We  must  confess  that  we 
condensed  and  revised  much  of  his  article 
on  Portland.  Not  for  any  want  of  good 
work  by  the  author,  but  because  he  gave 
us  three  times  as  much  as  we  could  use. 
When  you  read  his  piece  you'll  see  how 
writeable-about  Portland  and  its  country- 
side are. 

THE  CABLE  TV  RHUBARB 

Cable  tv  has  come  up  out  of  the  valleys 
and  off  the  far  plains  and  is  marching 
on  the  cities,  with  a  swagger  of  prosperity 
and  some  unsuspected  talents  of  its  own. 
That  isn't  what  it  was  supposed  to  have 
done.  It  was  supposed  to  have  died  a 
quiet  death  as  soon  as  broadcast  TV 
could  get  down  into  those  valleys  and  out 
on  those  plains. 

Thereby  hangs  a  long  and  complicated 
tale,  not  to  mention  unforeseen  dilem- 
mas for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  TV  broadcasters,  repairmen, 
programmers,  city  fathers,  and  many 
others. 

Bob  Angus,  who  tells  you  the  story  on 
page  12,  is  presently  editor  of  Tape-Re- 
cording magazine,  as  well  as  Audio  Times, 
both  hi-fi  trade  books;  audio  editor  of 
Cavalier  magazine;  and  hi-fi  columnist 
for  Modern  Photography.  A  Bucknell 
graduate,  he  has  a  host  of  other  chores 
in  electronics  reporting  behind  him,  in- 
cluding interviews  for  NBC  Monitor 
(Radio).  In  quite  another  vein  he  wrote 
our  last  December's  story  of  "Noah  Web- 
ster and  His  Dictionary." 

RETIREMENT  ON  TRIAL 

For  one  reason  or  another,  many  people 
who  retire  to  a  sunny  spot  for  their 
latter  years  find  out  that,  for  them,  that 
sunny  spot  isn't  what  they  want  after  all. 
They  pick  up  and  move  to  some  other 
sunny  spot,  or  even  return  to  the  land 
of  ice  and  snow  from  which  they  came, 
preferring  familiar  friends  and  surround- 
ings to  any  advantages  of  climate.  When 
this  happens  it  is  a  pain  in  the  neck  for 
Uncle  Ned  or  Aunt  Jane  to  sell  the  place 
they  just  bought,  with  attendant  nuisance 
and  cost. 


Now  along  comes  a  retirement  com- 
munity in  Arizona  with  an  arrangement 
to  retire  there  "on  trial."  In  addition  to 
the  retirement  homes  that  the  Tucson 
Green  Valley  Development  will  gladly 
sell,  it  has  apartments  for  rent  on  leases 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  so  long  as  one  family  mem- 
ber is  at  least  50  years  old.  This  is  a  forth- 
right new  wrinkle,  saying  "come  and  try 
us  for  a  while  and  make  up  your  mind  if 
you  want  to  live  here  after  you've  lived 
here  a  bit."  (You  can  also  rent  an  apart- 
ment at  Tucson  Green  Valley  for  years 
if  you  just  aren't  the  homeowning  type.) 

We  aren't  peddling  Tucson  Green  Val- 
ley's wares.  But  its  "try-us-out-a-while" 
accommodations  are  certainly  worthy  of 
note.  Should  you  want  more  details  write 
Jerry  Stack,  231  West  Esperanza  Blvd., 
Tucson  Green  Valley,  Ariz.  85614. 

COLLEGE  COSTS 

We  aren't  plugging  the  wares  of  The 
Tuition  Plan  of  New  Hampshire,  Inc., 
either.  (Their  business:  lending  you  money 
to  put  junior  through  college.)  But  we 
have  read  some  of  their  literature  and 
we  like  their  approach  to  helping  you 
estimate  college  costs,  which,  from  sad 
experience,  we  can  tell  you  have  a  few 
extras  besides  room,  board  and  tuition. 
Books  hit  you  right  off.  If  junior  is  going 
to  a  college  a  couple  of  thousand  miles 
away,  transportation  can  really  slug  you — 
especially  if  you  love  junior  so  much  you 
want  him  home  Christmas  and  Easter, 
etc.  Three  jet-round  trips  across  the  coun- 
try a  year  are  up  from  $900  a  bit.  It's 
good  to  know  about  university  fees,  stu- 
dent fees,  lab  fees.  And  it's  good  to  re- 
member that  just  because  junior  is  out 
of  sight  at  college  he  isn't  going  to  run 
around  naked.  He  still  needs  clothes.  Fra- 
ternities and  sororities  have  a  few  little 
costs  too,  and  so  does  the  jewelry  that 
a  Brother  or  Sister  should  sport  if  he  or 
she  goes  Greek.  Frankly,  we  don't  know 
if  Tuition  Plan  of  New  Hampshire  can 
put  you  in  hock  for  education  on  any 
better  basis  than  First  National  City  Bank 
of  N.Y.  did  for  us.  But  their  literature 
on  estimating  true  costs,  and  thinking  of 
all  the  angles,  is  noteworthy.  They  are  at 
18  School  Street,  Concord,  N.H.  rbp 


Many  employers  who  hire  J.O.B. 
candidates  have  learned  about  the 
contributions  of  skill,  energy  and 
judgment  that  qualified  disabled  per- 
sons bring  to  the  job.  See  for  yourself 
. . .  next  time  hire  an  experienced  dis- 
abled employee.  For  information  call 
the  J.O.B.  nearest  you  or  write: 

J.O.B.  inc.  717  First  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


MEW  from  Du  Pont 

for  every  car  with  an 
automatic  transmission 
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TRANSMISSION 

SEALER 

^  and 

TUNE-UP 


DOES  TWO  JOBS  ...  All  transmission  fluids  contain 
certain  additives  which  wear  out  with  use.  Du  Pont 
"T-Seal"  is  formulated  to  replace  those  worn-out  ad- 
ditives and  to  revitalize  the  transmission  fluid. 
IT'S  A  SEALER . . .  Du  Pont  "T-Seal"  stops  automatic 
transmission  leaks  by  chemically  reconditioning  the 
hardened,  leaking  seals.  Prevents  leaks  from  occur- 
ring by  keeping  seals  soft  and  pliable.  Saves  costly 
transmission  overhauls. 

IT'S  A  TUNE-UP . . .  Du  Pont  "T-Seal"  renews  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  transmission  fluid  itself.  Prevents  for- 
mation of  harmful  sludge  and  varnish  which  could 
damage  precision-built  transmission  parts.  Helps 
stop  slippage  and  assure  quiet,  smooth  shifting.  Pro- 
longs the  life  of  the  transmission. 

Prevent  automatic  transmission  problems  before 
they  start.  Get  Du  Pont  "T-Seal"  now  at  service  sta- 
tions and  auto  supply  stores  everywhere.^--=^-^ 

Better  Things  for  Better  Living  .  .  .  through  Chemistry  mJII  Ul  |NT> 

EXCLUSIVE  OFFER— Save  up  to  $3.00  on  a  set  of  Classic 
[2  At  t)  7  Cars  "Matchbox"  Series— Models  of  Yesteryear.  Look 
Vi  W  yl  for  tne  DuPontdisplayand  money-saving  coupon  where 
V£j»Vy    No."7"  products  are  sold. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

FLUORIDATION  PRO  &  CON 

sir:  Thanks  for  John  Thomas'  March 
article,  "The  Great  Fluoridation  Con- 
troversy." There  has  been  a  furore  about 
fluoridation  of  city  water.  I  wrote  New 
York's  Mayor  Wagner  in  favor  of  it,  and 
it  has  finally  been  agreed  on. 

John  Thomas  (not  your  author) 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

sir:  I  bet  you  got  clobbered  in  your  mail 
because  the  story  on  fluoridation  was 
more  pro  than  anti. 

Roger  Johnson 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

sir:  I  believe  you  did  the  American 
Legion  a  disservice  by  printing  the  pro- 
article  on  fluoridation. 

Lydia  Long 
Oakland,  Calif. 

sir:  Your  fluoridation  article  was  aw- 
fully one-sided,  fellows — about  90% 
arguments  for  and  10%  arguments 
against.  Let's  be  fair,  shall  we? 

Joan  Di  Leto 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 

sir:  After  20  years  of  controversy,  more 
than  55  million  Americans  are  now  on 
fluoridated  water — artificial  or  natural. 
The  pro's  have  thus  had  the  best  of  the 
con's.  But  I  think,  in  daring  to  tell  this 
story  as  modern  history,  you  will  be  ac- 
cused of  taking  sides. 

Margaret  O'Brien 
Chicago,  III. 

sir:  I  thank  you  for  saying  in  your 
fluoridation  article  that  fluoridation  is 
opposed  by  some  "on  the  grounds  of 
freedom  of  choice."  Those  are  my 
grounds.  But  we  anti-fluoridationists 
have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle,  as 
your  history  of  the  controversy  clearly 
showed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one 
reason  may  be  that  some  of  my  fel- 
low anti-fluoridationists  have  resort- 
ed to  tactics  which  have  made  us  all 
look  ridiculous.  They  have  chosen  to 
prey  upon  ignorance  and  fear,  which 
is  a  shabby  way  to  defend  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  a  free  people.  I  have  before 
me  an  anti-fluoridation  pamphlet  which 
seeks  to  frighten  people  by  quoting  a 
Utah  state  agricultural  pamphlet  to  the 
effect  that  "Fluorine  is  a  cumulative 
poison  and  long  continued  consumption 
of  small  quantities  causes  fluorosis."  I 
blush  at  this  sort  of  tactic.  It  is  not  fluo- 


rine, but  sodium  fluoride  that  is  com- 
monly used  in  fluoridation,  and  nothing 
is  more  elementary  in  chemistry  than 
that  an  element  has  entirely  different 
characteristics  than  its  compounds. 
Chlorine,  too,  is  deadly  poison,  but 
sodium  chloride  is  common  table  salt. 
Shall  we  scare  people  away  from  using 
salt  because  it  is  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine? All  the  evidence  shows  that  pub- 
lic water  fluoridation  of  lppm  is  harm- 
less to  all  and  beneficial  to  children. 
Many  American  towns  have  been  tak- 
ing heavier  doses  than  that  in  their  nat- 
ural water  for  generations.  But  I  am 
against  fluoridation  because  a  free  peo- 
ple should  medicate  and  nourish  them- 
selves as  they  please.  Your  article 
plainly  showed  how  anyone  who  wants 
fluoridation  can  get  it  in  other  ways. 

Harry  Thompson 
Detroit,  Mich. 

sir:  The  fluoridation  article  was  an  all- 
time  low  on  our  pages. 

W.  G.  Peterson 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

sir:  Fluoridation  violates  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Those  who  do  not 
want  it  do  not  say  that  those  who  want 
it  shall  not  have  it,  but  demand  equal 
consideration  for  their  wishes. 

R.  G.  Johnson 
Rogers,  Ark. 

sir:  The  article  was  history,  but  you'll 
be  accused  of  special  pleading. 

Frank  Jackson 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

sir:  The  issue  is  simply  whether  a  pub- 
lic water  supply  is  a  proper  vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  any  medicant,  es- 
sential nutrient,  or  in  fact  anything  other 
than  pure  water.  If  the  answer  is  yes, 
we  are  opening  the  door  to  just  about 
any  manipulation  of  the  water  supply 
that  the  "experts"  say  is  good  for  us. 

E.  W.  Ltttlefield 
Delmar,  N.Y. 

sir:  There  was  a  slight  technical  error 
in  the  fluoridation  article.  The  author 
referred  to  "Eight  parts  per  million  gal- 
lons." This  is  usually  stated  just  as 
"Eight  parts  per  million,"  or  abbreviated 
"8ppm."  It  is  usually  understood  that 
such  terminology  refers  to  weight,  not 
volume,  and  it  is  usually  just  stated  in 
"parts"  without  specifying  gallons  or 
pounds,  etc.  Incidentally  I'm  retired 
from  the  business  of  water  treatment 
and  I'm  all  for  fluoridation. 

John  B.  Davis 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EMERGING  NATIONS 

sir:  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Jeff 
Endrst  for  his  excellent  and  timely  arti- 
cle on  the  United  Nations  ("What  Do  the 
'Emerging  Nations'  Want  From  Us?" 


March) .  It  certainly  gives  us  an  insight 
as  to  what  we  may  look  forward  to  in 
the  future  from  this  body. 

Charles  P.  Hostek 
College  Point,  N.Y. 

sir:  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Endrst's  article  about  the  fight  we  are 
in  with  "have-not"  countries  in  the 
United  Nations. 

J.  J.  Isaacson 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  re- 
port on  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) 
would  probably  have  more  effect  on  get- 
ting American  businessmen  off  dead 
center  than  anything  else  we  might  pre- 
sent to  them. 

Dan  R.  Lane 
Dallas,  Tex. 

sir:  ...  A  striking  expose.  .  .  . 

Jackson  C.  Pierce 
Inglewood,  Calif. 

sir:  A  great  story.  .  .  .  Everyone  in  the 
country  should  read  it  and  think.  What 
would  1,000  reprints  cost? 

James  J.  Quinlan 
Country  Club  Hills,  III. 

For  cost  of  reprints  of  "What  Do  the 
'Emerging  Nations'  Want  From  Us?" 
write:  Circulation  Department,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Box  1954, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206. 

sir:  The  Endrst  article  was  breathtak- 
ing. Who  were  the  U.S.  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  meeting  in 
Geneva  last  spring? 

D.  R.  Thuman 
Maywood,  Nebr. 

Under-Secretary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball  headed  the  delegation  and  re- 
mained in  Geneva  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  The  meeting  lasted  2%  months 
and  involved  about  40  top-level  State 
Department  aides.  Their  names  can  be 
gotten  from  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.  "Emerging  Nations" 
delegates  were  "disappointed"  that  Ball, 
etc.,  would  not  pledge  billions  on  the 
spot. 

sir:  Congratulations.  .  .  .  This  is  the  most 
realistic  article  that  has  come  from  the 
press  in  a  long  time. 

H.  A.  Hanke 
Wilmore,  Ky. 

sir:  The  article  .  .  .  was  the  most  shock- 
ing I  have  ever  read. 

Norman  B.  Nelson 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

sir:  The  unmitigated  gall  of  some  peo- 
ple is  almost  beyond  comprehension  as 
exhibited  by  UNCTAD  and  the  goal  it 
expects  to  accomplish.  .  .  . 

Leon  F.  Denis 
Lynn,  Mass. 
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sir:  The  article  and  the  editorial  com- 
ments on  it  were  enlightening. 

Mrs.  James  Estabrook 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

sir:  ...  A  masterpiece.  UNCTAD's  ac- 
tion is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  United  States. 

Arthur  T.  Donahue 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

sir:  The  article's  statements  are  difficult 
to  believe.  Certainly  we  should  help  the 
hungry  nations  to  help  themselves  but 
we  can't  wreck  our  own  economy  by 
overdoing  the  handouts. 

Walter  Blackmore 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

APPRECIATION 

sir:  Recently,  I  competed  in  the  District 
#1  (New  Hampshire)  Oratorical  Con- 
test, winning  second  prize,  of  which  I 
am  quite  proud.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  The  American  Legion 
for  sponsoring  the  contest,  making  it 
possible  for  me  to  participate,  and,  in 
preparing  my  speech,  to  learn  more 
about  and  understand  better  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  beautiful 
things  it  stands  for. 

Patricia  D.  Huntley 
Alstead,  N.H. 

sir:  Being  more  or  less  a  shut-in,  I  read 
considerably  and  I  cover  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  every  month  from  front 


page  to  last  before  handing  it  over  to 
other  readers,  including  students  who 
use  it  for  reference.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

M.  F.  Cavanaugh 
Scranton,  Pa. 

THE  FIRST  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FLIGHT 

sir:  Tom  Mahoney's  article,  "The  First 
Airman  Across  America"  (March),  was 
most  enjoyable.  Being  from  Huntsville, 
rockets  are,  of  course,  on  my  mind  a 
great  deal,  and  as  I  read  the  article,  I 
realized  how  much  we  today  owe  our 
progress  in  space  to  such  air  pioneers  as 
Cal  Rodgers. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Adams 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

sir:  My  son,  Ivan,  served  with  the  5th 
Marine  Div.  during  the  late  war  and  his 
wife  served  in  the  Navy.  They  both  get 
The  American  Legion  Magazine  and  al- 
ways give  me  a  copy  to  read. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  read  "The 
First  Airman  Across  America"  (March). 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  seeing  Mr. 
Cal  Rodgers  when  he  landed  at  the  old 
fair  grounds  in  Meadville,  Pa.  I  was  then 
15  years  old  and  am  now  69,  so  that  was 
54  years  ago. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  of  this 
experience.  It  was  the  first  airplane  that 
I  ever  saw. 

I  remember  Mr.  Rodgers  as  a  big  man 
and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  cigars.  Also, 


there  were  names  written  all  over  the 
wings  of  his  plane. 

The  last  half  century  has  certainly 
brought  forth  wonders  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics. 

Lewis  D.  McBeth 
Albion,  Pa. 

".  .  .  MUTUAL  HELPFULNESS" 

sir:  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  WW2 
Legionnaire  James  Harrington,  who,  on 
being  told  by  a  maid  in  the  Chicago 
YMCA  where  I  live  that  I  was  weak  and 
dizzy,  rushed  me  to  a  VA  hospital,  where 
it  was  found  I  had  already  lost  half  of 
my  blood  from  internal  bleeding.  The 
life  of  this  67-year-old  WW1  veteran 
was  saved  by  Jim  Harrington's  prompt 
action. 

Christian  L'Odense 
Chicago,  III. 

THE  GOAT-COW 

sir:  I  was  very  much  amused  by  a  car- 
toon on  page  42  of  the  March  issue  of 
your  very  nice  magazine.  It  showed  an 
"old  goat"  milking  a  goat.  Apparently 
cartoonist  Bill  Yates  has  never  seen  a 
goat  very  closely,  or  he  meant  to  draw 
a  small  cow.  Please  be  informed  that 
any  and  all  goats  that  I  or  you  will  ever 
see  will  have  no  more  than  two  spigots 
on  the  udder. 

A.  Paul  Lowe 
Miami,  Fla. 

Cartoonist  Yates'  goat  clearly  had 
three,  and  probably  four,  "spigots." 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  14  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Simply  mail  this  application  with  a 
check  for  $  14  for  the  Full  Unit  of  protection  for  the  remainder  of  1965.  That  comes 
to  only  $2  a  month!  (Normally  no  medical  examination  is  required.  However,  if 
your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $  14  will  be  promptly  refunded.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  BASED  ON  AGE* 

AGE  FULL  UNIT 

Under  35  $8,000 

35  to  45    4,500 

45  to  55    2,200 

55  to  60    1,200 

60  to  65    800 

65  to  70    500 

'After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces  (as  shown  in  chart). 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR   PRINT  ANSWER   ALL   QUESTIONS  CHECK    MUST   ACCOMPANY   THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


Last 


First 


Middle 


Permanent  Residence 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Mo.         Day  Year 


Street  No. 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

Membership  Card  No.  Year  Post  No.  _ 


City  State 

.Relationship  


.State 


I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason. 


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 

stay  and  cause  .:   

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 

or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  Q  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


What  are  the 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


Recently,  on  college  campuses  from  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  to  Columbia,  in  New  York,  faculty  members 
have  supported  campus  rallies  "to  protest  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam."  The  rallies  have  been  called  "teach-ins."  Com- 
munist Viet  Cong  movies  have  been  used  for  "teaching." 
Other  Americans,  too,  have  been  calling  for  an  end  to  strife 
and  new  negotiations  with  the  communists  on  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  all  America  needs  a  real  "teach-in"  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  But  at  this  stage  of  the  crucial  events  in  Southeast 
Asia,  what  we  need  is  a  sober  understanding  of  the  big  stakes, 
not  torchlight  parades. 

President  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  urged  in  word  and  deed  the  vital  necessity  of  our 
standing  firm  in  Vietnam.  So  did  Richard  Nixon  while  run- 
ning against  Mr.  Kennedy.  So  did  Senator  Goldwater  in  run- 
ning against  Mr.  Johnson.  Republican  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  spelled  out  Southeast  Asia  as  the  place  where 
we  must  stand  firm  though  at  the  brink  of  war.  Democratic 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  taken  no  different  position. 
There  must  be  some  sobering  reason  for  a  policy  which  is 
held  as  firmly  by  Presidents  as  by  their  opponents — some 
reason  that  calls  for  more  responsibility  than  the  crying  of 
mottoes  and  slogans  in  opposition  to  what  all  of  those  who 
have  had  to  bear  the  responsibility  have  declared  to  be  nec- 
essary. 

What  are  the  big  stakes  in  Vietnam?  They  are  not  just 
Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  Burma  and  Thailand 
(all  of  which  seem  remote  indeed  to  the  average  citizen).  At 
stake  is  the  continued  freedom  of  the  whole  western  Pacific, 
including  Japan,  Korea,  Free  China,  the  Philippines  and  Aus- 
tralia. South  Vietnam  is  the  last  battleground  of  freedom  in 
Asia  short  of  the  Philippines.  Hanson  Baldwin,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  went  further  recently  when  he  said  on  TV  that 
he'd  rather  fight  for  the  Pacific  in  Vietnam  than  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  This  is  the  point  that  the  Presidents  have 
understood,  while  the  farawayness  and  strangeness  of  the  lit- 
tle nations  that  are  the  present  battleground  deceive  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  actual  stake.  The  Southeast 
Asian  nations  are  even  stranger  to  most  of  us  than  Korea 
once  was,  or  the  Sudetenland,  or  the  Polish  Corridor.  Will 
their  importance  remain  as  little  understood,  once  again,  until 
too  late? 

President  Eisenhower  stated  that  if  South  Vietnam  fell, 
the  rest  of  Asia  would  fall  "like  a  row  of  dominoes."  If  we 
remember  that  the  last  dominoes  in  the  chain  are  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  Korea,  Free  China,  Burma  and  India 
we  may  not  be  so  befuddled  as  we  are  if  we  think  only  in 
terms  of  such  places  as  Laos,  Vietnam,  etc. 

Look  now  at  the  map  to  understand  how  South  Vietnam  is 
the  little  domino  whose  fall,  more  certainly  than  her  defense, 


will  set  off  world  catastrophe.  Communist  control  of  South 
Vietnam  would  isolate  all  her  neighbors  from  the  free  world. 

Laos  is  already  infiltrated  by  the  armed  communist  Pathet 
Lao.  She  is  holding  out  with  help  from  us  flowing  through 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam.  Burma's  flank  is  protected  by 
Laos  and  Thailand.  It  would  only  be  an  act  of  idiocy  for  us 
to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  without  getting  out  of  Laos  and 
Thailand,  too.  Otherwise  there'd  be  no  change  in  our  policy, 
only  a  voluntary  weakening  of  our  position.  Cambodia  has 
already  picked  Red  China  as  the  winner,  and  needs  only  our 
departure  to  become  an  arm  of  Red  China.  Fiercely  inde- 
pendent Thailand,  formerly  Siam,  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  welcomed  6,000  U.S.  troops  there,  mostly  Air 
Force.  With  our  support  gone,  Thailand  will  be  surrounded  by 
enemies  who  will  exact  not  only  her  submission,  but  a  toll 
in  blood  and  torture  to  equal  anything  Hitler  or  the  com- 
munists have  yet  heaped  on  a  subjected  people.  This  is  what 
marching  students,  led  by  U.S.  college  faculty  members,  are 
now  crying  for — what  cannot  help  but  happen  if  they  have 
their  way. 

When  we  are  out  of  South  Vietnam  we  will  be  out  of 
Southeast  Asia.  This  leaves  free  Malaysia  trapped  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  communists  to  the  north.  Indonesia 
is  ready  now  to  join  up  openly  with  Red  China  as  soon  as  the 
bridge  between  her  and  China  is  communist.  And  she  is,  as 
everyone  knows,  already  fomenting  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Malaysia.  When  Southeast  Asia  falls,  Malaysia  will  be  crushed 
in  the  vise  between  China  and  Indonesia.  This  could  bring  on 
WW3  all  by  itself  in  view  of  Britain's  guarantees  to  Malaysia. 
The  communists  have  already  had  one  go  at  capturing  the 
Philippines  through  the  unsuccessful  irregular  warfare  of  the 
Huks  more  than  a  decade  ago.  When  Malaysia  has  been  subju- 
gated, from  Singapore  to  Borneo,  she  will  be  the  land  through 
which  the  imported  communist  guerrillas  and  weapons  will 
pour  into  the  nearby  Philippines  to  instigate  reigns  of  terror 
there  as  the  Viet  Cong  has  done  in  South  Vietnam. 

Today  the  Huks  are  already  reawakening  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  anticipation  of  events  to  come.  The  United  States, 
in  view  of  its  guarantees  to  the  Philippines,  could  hardly 
stand  by  while  Manila  became  another  Saigon.  This  is  another 
good  place  for  World  War  3  to  break  out  if  Vietnam  goes. 

Japan  is  in  a  different  squeeze.  The  bulk  of  her  economy 
is  based  in  trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  the  South- 
east Asia  area  that  will  fall  if  Vietnam  falls.  With  Red  China 
in  control  of  all  Southeast  Asia,  Japan  will  have  to  come  to 
terms  with  communism  for  her  economic  lifeblood.  Com- 
munist terms  are  absolute.  The  pressure  will  be  the  same  on 
Japan  as  our  submarines  and  planes  exerted  on  her  in  WW2 
when  we  cut  her  lifeline  to  the  Indies  with  torpedoes.  The 
pressure  was  then,  and  will  be  if  Vietnam  falls,  irresistible. 
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It  takes  no  imagination  to  see  the  position  of  Korea,  Free 
China,  Australia,  Burma  and  then  India  once  the  fall  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  peninsula  has  set  off  its  chain  reaction  from 
Japan  to  Indonesia. 

Small  wonder  that  Vietnam  is  nothing  less  than  the  key 
to  the  whole  western  Pacific.  The  lives  and  welfare  and  free- 
dom of  millions  of  people  in  many  nations  are  at  stake.  Im- 


plicit in  the  whole  picture  is  that  the  farther  from  Vietnam 
we  take  our  stand,  the  more  certain  does  general  war  become, 
while  by  surrendering  our  present  positions  first  we  would 
be  weaker  and  the  enemy  stronger.  Britain  learned  that  lesson 
too  late  when  she  failed  to  take  her  stand  on  the  Sudetenland 
in  1939.  Then  the  dominoes  fell  all  over  the  world  at  what 
cost  every  reader  knows. 


THE  LONELY  WAR 


An  intimate  report  on  the  lives  of  four  GFs  at  an  isolated 
outpost  of  the  Mekong  Delta  portrays  the  new  kind  of  war. 


Americans  serving  in  the  field  in 

/  V  Vietnam  are  fighting  the  most 
-X  A-  terrible  and  loneliest  war  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  in.  Outside 
the  cities  and  large  military  bases,  the  GI 
is  in  danger  every  minute  of  every  day. 
He  can  never  relax.  At  night  he  must 
fight  a  more-or-less  conventional  guer- 
rilla war.  During  the  day  he  must  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  a  terror  attack. 
It  isn't  even  entirely  safe  in  Saigon  or  at 
our  largest  bases. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  war  in  Vietnam, 
unlike  anything  that  we've  experienced 
before.  There's  no  "front"  in  the  sense 
that  we  ordinarily  think  of  one — a  front- 
line; then  support  positions  (mortars, 
etc.)  farther  back;  then,  often  miles  from 
the  first  line,  artillery;  and  finally  a  safe 
rear  area  for  reserves,  rest,  command  and 
supply  services.  The  American  military 
sleeping  in  the  barracks  in  the  big  hotel 
that  was  blown  up  in  Saigon  a  couple  of 
months  ago  were  about  as  "far  back"  as 
you  could  get.  Out  in  the  more  conven- 
tional combat  areas,  what  stands  for  a 
normal  frontline  are  a  number  of  isolated 
positions,  frequently  encircled  as  well  as 
infiltrated.  There,  infantry,  support  units 
and  artillery  are  all  jammed  together, 
sometimes  side  by  side.  Each  unit  is  nor- 
mally somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
Lost  Battalion  of  WW1  with  respect  to 
its  disposition.  The  enemy  is  everywhere 
— and  nowhere. 

Even  worse  than  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  fixed  front  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
way  of  distinguishing  friend  and  foe. 
When  an  American  goes  down  a  country 
road  or  walks  through  a  village  market 
place,  every  single  person  whom  he 
passes  may  be  the  enemy.  The  peasant  in 
the  field,  peacefully  working  with  a  hoe, 
may  be  a  communist  terrorist  with  a 
sub-machinegun  hidden  in  the  grass  ten 
feet  from  him.  After  the  GI  has  passed 
he  may — or  may  not — get  shot  in  the 
back.  The  Vietnamese  riding  through 
town  on  a  bicycle  may  have  a  hand  gre- 
nade in  his  pocket.  So  might  the  shop- 
keeper, or  one  of  the  shoppers,  or  the 
pretty  girl  with  the  wide  straw  hat  and 
colorful  native  dress. 


Author  and  "Arvin"  major  with  the  four  GIs  at  Mo  Cay.  Left  to  right:  Sgt.  Huston, 
Wiley,  Lt.  Hansen,  Capt.  Harms,  Major  Nuygen  Van  Due,  Sgt.  Shoemaker.  In  back- 
ground, "the  Americans'  house,"  with  Viet  Cong  mortar-fire  hole  in  roof.  Territory 
seen  through  foliage  (r.)  is  in  area  controlled  by  terrorists  of  the  Viet  Cong. 


Americans  have  a  wry  joke  about 
identifying  the  communist  Viet  Cong 
(commonly  known  as  VC) :  "It's  easy  to 
tell  a  VC  from  a  friend.  The  VC  is  the 
one  who  shoots  at  you." 

But  often  by  the  time  the  difference  is 
clear  it's  too  late. 


Let's  look  at  our  GIs  in  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  then  visit  a  lonely  out- 
post where  I  spent  last  Christmas. 

GIs  are  especially  good  targets  for  ter- 
rorists because  they  are  usually  much 
taller  than  the  average  Vietnamese  and 
stand  out  in  any  crowd.  Even  if  all  they 
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Artillery  casings  used  in  night-fighting  by  a  single  gun  of  the  Mo  Cay  "Arvin" 
battalion  suggests  the  scope  of  the  sieges  of  numerous  defended  Vietnam  towns. 
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Barbed  wire  and  canal  constitute  the  border  between  Mo  Cay  and  Viet  Cong  territory. 


are  doing  is  going  to  eat  in  a  local  cafe, 
Americans  almost  always  go  in  small 
groups  or  at  least  in  pairs,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  sidearms  generally  carry  auto- 
matic weapons  and  grenades.  They  never 
walk  side  by  side,  but  move  instead  in  a 
stagger  formation,  changing  the  distances 
between  them  from  time  to  time,  never 
taking  the  same  route  twice  in  a  row. 
This  changing  of  patterns  is  very  impor- 


PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

tant  in  making  ambush  planning  more 
difficult  for  the  VC. 

But  there  are  limits  to  these  defense 
maneuvers,  and  the  GIs  all  know  that  the 
VC  can,  if  willing  to  take  a  calculated 
risk,  set  up  a  trap  at  any  time. 

To  add  to  their  security  problem,  they 
are  followed  everywhere  by  crowds  of 
happy  Vietnamese  children.  As  part  of 


In  a  war  without  a  front  or  rear,  the  four  GIs  guard  against  terrorists  among  the  townfolk 
when  they  walk  abroad  by  proceeding  in  file,  armed  with  automatic  weapons  at  all  times. 


THE 


their  voluntary  job  of  being  good-will  am- 
bassadors, the  Americans  always  return 
greetings  from  local  people.  They  smile 
and  carry  on  conversations  with  friendly 
Vietnamese  while  keeping  alert  for  ter- 
rorists. 

It's  a  tough  job — and  one  that  lesser 
men  would  make  easier  for  themselves. 
The  GIs  could  hide  within  well-defended 
positions  during  the  day,  but  the  United 
States  would  lose  face  if  it  were  shown 
that  Americans  were  frightened  by  the 
VC.  Vietnamese  morale  would  suffer,  so 
our  boys  keep  the  U.S.  flag  flying  by 
purposely  making  themselves  targets. 

This  business  of  being  diplomats  and 
good  neighbors  at  the  same  time  that  they 
may  be  in  combat  or  ambushed,  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  at  any  place  in  Viet- 
nam, is  remarkable  in  itself. 

Air  Force  and  Army  units  stationed 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airbase  near  Saigon 
have  adopted  the  Thanh  Man  Orphanage 
where  war  widows  and  their  children 
have  joined  hundreds  of  parentless 
youngsters.  Doctors  and  a  dentist  from 
the  base  hospital  go  regularly  to  treat  the 
children.  The  GIs  provide  food  and  have 
distributed  clothing  sent  from  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States.  During  off-duty 
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hours,  the  Americans  have  helped  con- 
struct new  buildings.  One  major  project 
was  digging  a  well  for  fresh  drinking  wa- 
ter. Servicemen  contributed  $2,500,  with 
additional  money  coming  from  collec- 
tions at  church  services  held  on  the  base, 
for  just  this  one  undertaking. 

Marine  and  Air  Force  units  at  Da 
Nang  have  been  involved  in  similar  ac- 
tivities. An  orphanage  "adopted"  by  the 
Air  Force  has  so  impressed  the  Vietnam- 
ese that  the  communists  issued  orders  for 
the  assassination  of  one  U.S.  doctor  who 
had  taken  special  interest  in  the  project. 

Many  U.S.  personnel  have  made  it  a 
routine  to  make  fatherly  visits  to  Viet- 
namese war  orphans.  During  the  last 
Christmas  holiday  season,  American 
units  all  over  Vietnam  held  parties  for 
the  local  children.  Many  of  them  knew 
nothing  about  Christmas,  but  understood 
and  appreciated  the  good  will  and  gifts 
given  by  the  Americans. 

One  who  has  almost  made  a  career  out 
of  being  a  good  Samaritan  is  U.S.  Navy 
Machinist's  Mate  1  st  Class  Philip  G.  Am- 
brose, from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  volun- 
teered to  extend  his  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  so  that  he  could  carry  on  his 
"one-man  good  will  mission."  Ambrose 
has  "adopted"  six  Vietnamese  military 
hospitals,  plus  Vietnamese  Army  and 
Naval  units.  '"O.K.  Joe,"  as  Ambrose  is 
known  by  the  Vietnamese,  passes  out 
gifts  of  all  kinds  supplied  by  donations 
from  the  United  States  and  money  taken 
from  his  own  pocket. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  single 
American  serviceman  in  Vietnam  is  a 
great  guy.  There  are  a  few — especially  in 
the  bigger  cities  and  at  larger  bases — 


who  behave  badly.  But  most  Americans 
in  Vietnam,  including  most  of  the  sup- 
port cadres,  are  dedicated  to  defending 
the  United  States  and  helping  the  people 
of  that  war-torn  country. 

I  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
four  typical  U.S.  Army  advisers  in  the 


Arvin  soldier).  The  battalion  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  town  of  Mo  Cay,  Kien  Hoa 
province.  It  is  in  the  Mekong  Delta  area, 
about  50  miles  southwest  of  Saigon,  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Americans  were  Capt.  Roger  D. 


Mo  Cay  children  gathered  around  the  Americans  wherever  they  went,  and  when 
a  Viet  Cong  bomb  was  tossed  in  their  midst,  children  were  killed  and  maimed. 


field.  They  were  attached  to  the  First 
Battalion  of  the  Seventh  Division,  Army 
of  Vietnam  (abbreviated  ARVN,  with 
the  abbreviation  converted  to  the  word 
"Arvin"  by  Americans  in  Vietnam  who 
use  it  when  referring  to  members  of  the 
South   Vietnamese   armed   forces — an 


Recuperating  in  Saigon  hospital  after  bein 
four  Americans  were  anxious  to  get  back. 
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g  bombed  in  a  Mo  Cay  restaurant,  the 
"This  makes  it  personal,"  they  said. 
1965 


Harms,  age  27,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  1st 
Lt.  Kraig  U.  Hansen,  25,  Manhattan, 
Kan.;  Sgt.  Ralph  M.  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  28, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Sgt.  Herbert  J. 
Huston,  30,  Marina,  Calif. 

All  four  were  career  men  who  decided 
long  ago  to  make  defending  the  United 
States  a  full-time  job.  They  were  the 
only  Americans  in  Mo  Cay.  Captain 
Harms,  an  infantry  officer  with  ten  years 
service,  came  up  through  the  ranks.  Lieu- 
tenant Hansen,  an  engineer,  trained  as 
an  Airborne  Ranger.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1962.  Sergeant  Shoe- 
maker had  eight  years  service  in  the  in- 
fantry. Sergeant  Huston  first  spent  four 
years  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  including  duty 
in  Korea  during  the  war  there.  An  Air- 
borne Ranger,  he  had  had  eight  years  of 
Army  service  when  I  visited  Mo  Cay. 

All  volunteered  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
Captain  Harms  had  two  boys,  ages  two 
and  six  and  a  baby  girl  born  after  he  left 
the  U.S.  Sergeant  Shoemaker  had  boys 
of  five  and  eight,  and  another  baby  was 
scheduled  to  be  born  while  he  fought  in 
Vietnam.  Sergeant  Huston  had  a  three- 
year-old  son.  Of  the  four,  only  Lieuten- 
ant Hansen  was  single. 

All  of  them  volunteered  to  fight  in 
Vietnam  because  they  believe  that  it's 
their  duty  to  defend  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  frontline  of  our  defense  is 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

Pearl  Harbor,  the  U.S.  Naval  Base 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  just  west 
of  the  city  of  Honolulu  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  There  are  2,091  miles  of  water  be- 
tween Oahu  and  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  you  aren't  going  to  drive  there — but 
you  can  fly  or  ship  out,  then  rent  a  car 
or  take  any  of  several  bus  tours  of  Oahu. 
There  also  is  a  boat  tour  that  takes  in 
Pearl  Harbor. 

There  were  97  ships  in  Pearl  Harbor 
that  quiet  Sunday  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  when  Japanese  carrier 
planes  struck  the  blow  that  took  us  into 
WW2.  Eighteen  were  sunk  or  damaged, 
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USS  Arizona  Memorial.  Sightseeing  boats  go  out  to  it. 

PEARL  HARBOR, 
OAHU,  HAWAII 


including  seven  battleships:  California, 
Maryland,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Hundreds  of  American  planes  were 
destroyed  and  the  installations  around 
the  harbor  were  severely  damaged.  Dur- 
ing the  two-hour  raid,  2,335  American 
servicemen  lost  their  lives  and  another 
1,143  were  wounded. 

USS  Arizona,  struck  by  an  armor- 
piercing  bomb,  caught  fire  and  went 
down  in  nine  minutes. 

Of  the  18  ships  damaged,  13  were  re- 
paired and  saw  action  during  the  war. 
USS  Maryland  was  back  in  action  less 
than  three  months  after  the  attack.  USS 
Utah,  which  had  been  converted  to  a 
target  ship,  was  mistaken  for  a  functional 
ship  and  lies,  with  the  Arizona,  at  the 
bottom. 

The  attack  was  carefully  planned. 
Only  29  planes  were  lost  by  the  Japanese 
and  only  55  airmen,  plus  nine  crew  mem- 
bers of  midget  submarines,  were  killed. 
But  of  the  33  Japanese  ships  in  the  at- 
tacking task  force,  all  but  one  were  sunk 
before  the  war  was  over. 

Today,  the  Gray  Line  and  other  sight- 
seeing companies  offer  cruises  into  the 
harbor  which  take  about  three  hours  and 


visit  USS  Arizona  and  its  Memorial,  USS 
Utah,  Hickam  Field  and  Ford  Island. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  discovered 
in  1778  by  Capt.  James  Cook,  who  called 
them  the  Sandwich  Islands  (after  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich).  The  State  of  Hawaii 
has  eight  major  islands,  of  which  seven 
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are  inhabited,  and  about  1 14  minor  is- 
lands, of  which  four  are  inhabited.  Oahu, 
on  which  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor  are 
located,  is  the  third  largest,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  500,000.  The  islands 
are  volcanic  in  origin  and  on  the  largest, 
Hawaii,  is  Hawaii  National  Park  with 
several  still  occasionally  active  volcanoes 
including  Mauna  Loa,  13,680  feet  high. 
You  can  fly  to  Hawaii  from  Honolulu 
in  less  than  an  hour  and  there  are  also  a 


number  of  inter-island  cruises  available. 

Honolulu  (population  300,000)  is  not 
merely  a  place  to  go  swimming  and 
dance  the  hula  but,  with  its  Waikiki 
Beach,  is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  city 
with  many  fine  hotels. 

The  island  of  Oahu  is  famous  for  pine- 
apple and  sugar  production  and  for 
breath-taking  scenery.  Roads  are  good; 
there  are  many  sightseeing  tours  listed  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book 
and  cars  are  for  rent. 

Summers  are  warm  but  rarely  hot- 
in  Honolulu  the  July  average  tempera- 
ture is  about  77°  and  rarely  goes  to  90°. 
Annual  rainfall  here  is  only  about  26 
inches— less  than  in  many  other  states- — 
although  some  parts  of  the  island  aver- 
age as  high  as  230  inches.  Summer  has 
the  least  rain;  the  rainy  season  is  Novem- 
ber through  March.  Except  in  its  more 
splendid  hotels,  the  city  is  delightfully  in- 
formal, but  evenings  are  likely  to  be 
dressy. 

Your  enjoyment  of  any  historic  area 
is  greatly  enriched  if  you  read  about  it 
first.  Consult  your  librarian  or  write  Ha- 
waii Visitors  Bureau,  2285  Kalakaua 
Ave.,  Honolulu,  for  informative  pam- 
phlets. 
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By  ROBERT  ANGUS 

Back  in  the  spring  of  1950,  tele- 
vision was  enjoying  its  first  grow- 
ing pains.  Stations  were  springing 
up  across  the  country,  and  millions  of 
kids  were  thrilled  by  the  adventures  of 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  while  their  parents 
watched  the  Kefauver  crime  hearings, 
roller  derbies  and  foreign  movies  on  the 
Early  and  Late  Shows  (American  movie 
producers  were  still  withholding  their 
films  from  television).  In  broadcasting 
circles,  there  was  talk  of  a  new  system, 
where  viewers  would  pay  to  see  new  Hol- 
lywood films,  sports  events  and  Broad- 
way plays.  Then,  in  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a  television  dealer, 
discouraged  by  lack  of  business,  hit  on 
an  idea  which  was  a  boost  to  TV  at  the 
time,  but  now  threatens  to  become  TV's 
biggest  controversy  to  date,  overshadow- 
ing pay-TV  over  the  air,  the  quiz  show 
scandals  and  TV  ratings. 

The  problem  which  faced  Bob  Tarlton, 
a  Lansford,  Pa.,  retailer,  was  that  his 
community  lies  in  a  valley,  cut  off  from 
television  signals  from  stations  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  A  few  lucky  resi- 
dents who  lived  on  hilltops  outside  of 


J_J  Cable  TV  from  community  anten- 
nae, first  built  to  bring  television 
into  Isolated  valleys  and  plains,  is 
now  expanding  into  metropolitan 
areas  as  a  profitable  new  business. 
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The  cables  were  supposed  to  die  when  TV 
broadcasts  reached  the  remote  areas.  But . . . 


town  could  and  did  receive  pretty  good 
pictures — but  erecting  the  necessary  an- 
tennas, towers  and  boosters  frequently 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  the  price  of 
the  set  itself.  TV  set  sales  in  Lansford 
were  virtually  nonexistent  as  a  result. 
Bob  Tarlton  thought,  however,  that  if  he 
could  erect  one  master  antenna  on  top 
of  one  of  the  highest  hills  outside  town, 
he  might  be  able  to  provide  good  signals 
for  potential  customers  in  Lansford  by 
connecting  each  home  to  the  antenna  by 
means  of  a  cable. 

Today  there  are  some  1,600  cable  sys- 
tems doing  business  in  48  of  the  50  states 
(Alaska  and  Rhode  Island  are  the  ex- 
ceptions). Most  of  these  are  located  in 
small  towns  and  areas  cut  off  from  nor- 
mal TV  reception  and  as  such  are  wel- 


comed by  the  stations  and  networks  as 
an  enlargement  of  their  audiences.  How- 
ever, in  the  last  18  months,  cable  tele- 
vision (or  CATV,  as  it's  known  in  the 
trade)  has  moved  into  the  suburbs  of 
such  major  cities  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Philadelphia;  and  plans  are  afoot  to  carry 
the  cable  right  to  the  doors  of  telecasters 
in  .New  York,  Cleveland,  Washington, 
D.C.,  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  to  communities  such  as  Scranton, 
Pa.,  Austin,  Tex.,  and  others.  CATV's 
move  to  the  big  cities  has  managed  to 
annoy  the  telecasters,  local  TV  service- 
men and  dealers,  TV  networks  and  per- 
formers, and  even  a  few  citizens.  The 
controversy  it  has  created  has  over- 
shadowed the  one  which  pay-TV 
over  the  air  (with  which  CATV  has 
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^A  cable  is  strung  on  poles 
rented  from  the  local  power 
or  phone  company  


■^J-and  Is  fed  into  subscribing 
households.  Up  to  12  channels 
are  tapped  in  this  wag3  with 
even  more  promised. 
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something  in  common)  has  always  been 
able  to  generate. 

Offhand,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  sense  in  bringing  cable  TV  into 
the  shadow  of  the  big  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  places  like  New  York.  But 
CATV  has  found  three  great  advantages 
over  broadcasters: 

1.  The  biggest  selling  point  CATV 
uses  in  cities  today  is  that  the  city  canyon 
dwellers  get  reception  almost  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  residents  of  the  deep  valleys. 
Cable  TV  promises,  first  of  all,  good  re- 
ception over  all  channels. 

2.  To  date,  it  is  much  more  free  from 
regulation  than  the  broadcasters. 

3.  It  has  the  technical  ability  (whether 
it  uses  it  or  not  is  another  question)  to 
overcome  a  vast  majority  of  viewer,  ad- 
vertiser and  local  interest  complaints 
against  broadcast  programming.  No  mat- 
ter what  channel  a  viewer  tunes  to  on  an 
ordinary  TV  set,  he  picks  up  a  program 
from  a  station  that  has  to  try  to  satisfy 
everybody  on  one  channel.  A  broadcaster 
can  use  only  one  channel.  But  a  CATV 
operator  has  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
channels  at  his  command  on  the  receiv- 
ing set  of  any  of  his  viewers.  Thus  some 
CATV  operators  keep  one  channel  fo- 
cused on  a  clock  and  a  constantly  up- 
dated weather  report  at  all  times.  You, 
as  a  viewer,  can  flick  to  it  any  time  you 
want  time/ weather.  A  broadcaster  would 
go  bankrupt  fast  using  his  only  channel 
that  way.  On  another  channel  or  two  or 
three,  CATV  can  give  you  a  selection  of 
the  mass  appeal  broadcast  programs, 
either  network  or  independent,  from  near 
or  far.  On  more  channels  it  can  main- 
tain programs  for  small  groups  with  spe- 
cial interests — educational  TV, 
local  political  debates,  cultural 
programs.  All  of  this,  as  any  viewer 


will  admit,  is  a  leap  over  the  awful  hurdle 
of  the  one-channel  broadcaster  who  has 
to  please  everyone  with  the  same  pro- 
gram, with  every  channel  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  Plainly,  CATV  has  poten- 
tialities for  city  folk  quite  as  much  as  for 
those  in  the  remote  valleys. 

The  first  CATV  systems  were  started 
by  TV  dealers  and  servicemen  like  Tarl- 
ton  in  relatively  small  communities.  They 
consisted  of  little  more  than  the  antenna 
and  cable,  strung  on  telephone  or  electric 
light  poles.  They  generally  served  any- 
where from  ten  to  100  families,  with 
those  nearest  the  antenna  getting  the  best 
picture.  The  systems  could  handle  up 
to  three  stations,  whose  signals  were 
plucked  out  of  the  air  by  the  antenna, 
received  by  a  converted  TV  set,  and  re- 
transmitted along  the  cable.  For  con- 
venience' sake,  the  channels  used  for 
retransmitting  were  2,  4  and  6— so  that 
Chicago's  Channel  7  might  very  well  be 
viewed  in  Peoria  on  Channel  4;  Phila- 
delphia's Channel  10  in  Lansford  on 
Channel  6,  and  so  on.  But  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  when  the  Lansford  viewer 
turned  to  Channel  6  he  would  get  Phila- 
delphia's Channel  10.  For  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  the  cable  operator  might 
elect  to  switch  without  warning  to  New 
York's  Channel  1 1  or  some  other  station. 
During  the  1950s,  equipment  improved 
and  the  number  of  stations  on  the  air 
increased.  By  the  early  1960s,  most  new 
cable  systems  utilized  five  channels  (Nos. 
2  to  6),  and  more  uniform  picture  qual- 
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ity  was  established  throughout  a  cable 
system. 

Originally,  cable  TV  reception  was 
limited  to  stations  relatively  near  the 
community  antenna.  In  recent  years, 
however,  cable  operators  have  imported 
signals  from  as  far  away  as  200  miles 
and  more  by  beaming  microwave  relays 
(rebroadcasts)  of  the  original  TV  signal 
from  tower  to  tower  by  retransmitted 
airwaves  before  coming  down  to  homes 
by  cable  from  the  last  tower.  Thus,  a 
viewer  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  is  able  to 
view  stations  in  Chicago  (97  miles  away) 
and  South  Bend  (89  miles  away).  The 
Logansport  system,  in  fact,  is  a  typical 
example  of  a  modern  10-channel  cable 
service.  The  city,  located  in  the  Wabash 
River  valley,  is  blocked  from  stations  as 
close  as  30  miles  away.  A  year  ago,  tele- 
viewers had  to  spend  as  much  as  $130 
for  a  private  antenna,  tower  and  rotator 
which,  with  luck,  could  pick  up 
three  or  four  stations.  Now,  the 
Logansport  CATV  system  picks 
up  a  commercial  channel  and 
two  educational  channels  directly, 
while  its  microwave  relay 
brings  in  an  additional 
three  stations  from  In- 
dianapolis (65  miles 
away),  one  from 
Bloomington,  Ind.  (85 
miles),  one  from 
South  Bend  and  two 
from  Chicago. 

{Turn  to  page  47) 
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WASHINGTON 


PRO*  CON    OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  ELECTING  STATE  LEGISLATURES  BY  POPULATION) 


SHOULD  STATE  LEGISLATURES  BE 


Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D  IM.) 

The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees 
national  citizenship  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
all  native-born  and  naturalized 
persons.  In  other  words,  there 
are  to  be  no  second-class  citi- 
zens; all  are  to  count  the  same. 

But  do  they?  In  so  basic  a  matter  as  being  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature  of  their  state,  millions  of 
Americans  are  now  denied  equality  of  citizenship.  In 
California,  for  example,  a  person  living  in  one  rural 
senate  district  has  more  than  420  times  the  voice  in  his 
state  senate  than  does  a  person  living  in  one  large-city 
district. 

The  denial  of  equal  citizenship  exists  in  nearly  every 
state.  In  early  1964,  in  about  40  states  a  majority  of  one 
or  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature  was  elected  by 
less  than  40%  of  the  people,  in  a  dozen  states  by  less 
than  20%,  and  in  some  cases  by  as  few  as  8  or  10%. 

This  has  come  about  because  the  legislatures  have 
failed  to  reapportion  themselves  to  take  account  of  the 
great  shift  of  our  country's  population  to  the  cities  and 
suburbs.  About  70%  of  our  people  now  live  in  urban 
areas,  but  the  legislative  districts  remain  tied  to  the 
rural  distribution  of  our  population  50  to  100  years  ago. 
Consequently,  the  rural  dominated  legislatures  tend  to 
ignore  or  neglect  the  problems  which  the  cities  and 
suburbs  face  in  transportation,  housing,  law  enforce- 
ment, unemployment,  education  and  welfare. 

The  almost  uniform  failure  of  the  legislatures  to 
correct  these  unconstitutional  denials  of  equal  citizen- 
ship finally  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  that  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  requires  reapportionment 


of  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature  substantially 
on  the  basis  of  population,  or  "one  man,  one  vote." 

Opponents  of  these  decisions  have  argued,  however, 
that  at  least  one  house  should  be  based  on  "non-popula- 
tion" factors.  Would  this  fulfill  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  citizenship? 

As  every  schoolboy  is  taught,  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  cannot  pass  a  law;  each  of  the  two 
houses  must  pass  on  it.  Therefore,  however  well  appor- 
tioned one  house  may  be,  a  minority-controlled  second 
house  may  completely  block  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions or  force  the  other  house  to  agree  to  drastic  amend- 
ments. In  effect,  the  fair  apportionment  of  one  house 
is  rendered  meaningless  by  the  veto  in  the  hands  of 
the  unfairly  apportioned  one. 

And  what  are  the  so-called  "non-population"  factors 
to  be?  Trees?  Cows?  Chickens?  Wealth?  Acres  of 
land?  The  race  of  people?  Their  religion?  Their  na- 
tional origin?  Can  anyone  seriously  argue  that,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any  of  these 
things  are  more  worthy  of  representation  than  people? 

Counties  and  towns  are  only  the  creations  of  a  state. 
They  did  not  agree  to  form  the  state  as  a  federation 
and  insist  upon  equal  representation  in  one  house  of 
the  legislature  as  did  the  states  of  the  Union.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  "federal  analogy"  which  would  re- 
quire malapportionment  of  one  house  of  a  legislature. 

We  should  stop  this  mockery  of  the  basic  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  equal  citizenship  and  make  our 
state  legislatures  effective  tools  of  20th  century  U.S. 
government  by  reapportioning  state  legislatures  to 
truly  represent  the  people. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 
on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him  j. 
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BY  SEN.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS,  ILL,  AND  REP.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  CALIF, 


BASED  PRIMARILY  ON  POPULATION? 


Rep.  Don  H.  Clausen  (R-Calif.) 

1st  District 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  called  for 
a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
political  order  of  most  of  the 
states  in  our  Union.  The  6-3  de- 
cision of  June  15,  1964,  calls  for 
more  than  40  states  to  overhaul 
their  state  legislatures  and  their 
constitutions  to  provide  that  all  members  of  their  legis- 
latures will  be  elected  only  on  the  basis  of  population. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Court  has  in  effect  entered 
the  legislative  field.  The  Supreme  Court,  until  1964, 
has  always  held  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  people 
jurisdiction  in  the  setting  up  of  state  legislatures. 
Justice  Harlan  comments  that  ". . .  when  in  the  name  of 
constitutional  interpretations  the  Court  adds  some- 
thing to  the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  it,  the  Court  in  reality  substitutes  its  view 
.  .  .  for  the  amending  process." 

It  has  been  traditional  for  the  states  to  follow  the 
"federal  system,"  in  which  one  body  (the  House)  is 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis,  and  the  other  (the 
Senate)  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  political  juris- 
diction or  area.  This  allows  each  state  a  system  of  rep- 
resentation best  suited  to  its  particular  needs — to  its 
diverse  social,  economic  and  political  characteristics. 

On  the  other  hand,  apportionment  only  on  the  basis 
of  population — the  Supreme  Court  edict — will  dis- 
enfranchise the  rural  areas  and  provide  city  control 
of  our  states,  and  potentially  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  practice,  for  example,  the  decision  will  cause 
the  entire  state  of  California  to  be  dominated  by  three 
southern  counties;  it  will  remove  the  checks  and  bal- 


ances between  the  needs  of  northern  California — rich 
in  natural  resources — and  the  interests  of  southern 
California — heavy  in  population. 

Economic  development  of  northern  California  would 
be  restricted  and  resource  development  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  vote-heavy  southern  California. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  when  governor  of  California 
in  1948,  said,  "Many  California  counties  are  far  more 
important  in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their  population 
bears  to  the  entire  population  of  the  State."  California's 
problem  would  be  paralleled  in  many  states. 

The  basic  concern  of  the  rural  sections  of  our  states 
is  political  domination  by  big  city  machines. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  in  Congress  a 
measure  to  reserve  to  the  people  of  each  state  power 
to  determine  the  composition  of  its  legislature;  one 
House  of  the  legislature  can  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  factors  other  than  population.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  all  23  members  of  the  Texas  delegation 
have  introduced  similar  measures. 

There  is  more  to  the  subject  than  just  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle.  What  is  really  at  stake  is  whether 
one  believes  in  retaining  checks  and  balances  in  our 
system  of  government  as  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  I  want  to  see  the  mi- 
nority restrict  proper  legislative  action  of  the  majority. 
Conversely,  we  should  not  set  the  stage  for  the  majority 
to  run  roughshod  over  the  minority.  The  only  guaran- 
tee for  reciprocity  between  the  diverse  needs  found 
within  each  state  is  to  retain  the  present  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  May  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should 
State  Legislatures  Be  Based  Primarily  On 
Population? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

IN  MY  OPINION  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

□  SHOULD  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BASED  PRIMARILY  ON  POPULATION. 

SIGNED   ~.  ,  

ADDRESS   

TOWN:   STATE  
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By  R.  HARLOW  SCHILLIOS 

Just  to  look  at  a  panorama  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  with  lofty  Mount 
Hood  so  toweringly  visible  more 
than  50  miles  to  the  east,  correctly  sug- 
gests to  Legionnaires  who  may  go  to  The 
American  Legion's  national  convention 
in  Portland  this  August  20-26,  that  their 
convention  will  not  only  be  in  an  in- 
teresting city,  but  smack  in  the  middle 
of  a  beautiful  and  exciting  countryside 
for  tourists  and  visitors. 

The  city  of  Portland  itself  is  a  brisk, 
live  town,  with  top  quality  accommoda- 


tions, elegant  eating  places,  freeways  for 
quick  urban  transportation,  superb  shop- 
ping facilities,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  today's  traveling  man  and  woman 
have  been  trained  to  demand  when  away 
from  home. 

Portland,  among  convention  cities,  has 
few  equals  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
countryside  in  which  it  lies,  and  this  has 
special  meaning  to  convention-goers.  It 
means  that  if  you  can  go  by  auto  (or 
fly  in  and  rent  a  car)  and  if  you  can  tie 
the  convention  to  your  vacation,  you 
may,  if  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  North- 
west, have  a  glorious  sightseeing  vacation 


on  top  of  the  convention  by  coming  sev- 
eral days  early  or  staying  in  the  North- 
west several  days  afterward. 

Within  200  miles  of  Portland  there  are 
sights  to  see,  places  to  go  and  things  to 
do  which  almost  make  it  a  crime  for  an 
easterner,  southerner  or  midwesterner 
to  go  that  far  and  not  take  them  in. 

For  instance,  though  August  is  gen- 
erally one  of  the  worst  fresh-water  fish- 
ing months  in  the  United  States,  the 
Legion  convention  coincides  with  the 
great  annual  salmon  run  on  the  Columbia 
River.  If  you  make  the  time  for  it  and 
like  to  fish,  it's  a  half-morning  drive 
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Not  since  1932  has  the  Legion  held  its  national 
convention  in  Portland.  This  August  it  returns. 


northwest  to  the  salmon  fishing  orgy  at 
Astoria.  Or  if  you  prefer  just  to  look, 
you  can  get  up  with  the  dawn  in  Port- 
land, drive  east  up  the  beautiful  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  see  Bonneville  Dam 
with  salmon  thrashing  up  the  fishladders, 
and  be  back  in  Portland  for  a  late 
breakfast. 

Anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
color  slides  or  home  movies,  but  leaves 
his  camera  at  home  when  he  visits  Port- 
land, will  kick  himself  for  years  after- 
ward. Ray  Atkeson,  whose  photographs 
are  included  among  those  illustrating  this 
article,  is  a  Portlander  who  has  become 


world  famous  for  his  photos  of  the 
scenery  that  lies  within  a  day's  drive  of 
Portland.  Hardly  more  than  100  miles 
to  the  north  is  the  inland  end  of  Wash- 
ington State's  Puget  Sound,  at  Olympia. 
About  170  miles  southeast  of  Portland 
as  the  crow  flies  (somewhat  longer  by 
road  through  the  Cascade  Range)  is 
Crater  Lake.  It  is  an  incredibly  clear, 
blue  bowlful  of  water  in  the  massively 
broad  scar  of  an  old  volcano  which  (ask 
anyone  who's  been  there)  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Visitors  run  out  of  words 
and  breath  talking  about  its  sheer  beauty. 
Crater  Lake  is  no  little  puddle  inside  the 

THE  AM 


tip  top  of  a  dead  Vesuvius.  This  volcano 
ages  ago  blew  most  of  its  top  and  today 
the  perfectly  round,  bluer-than-blue  lake 
in  its  enormous  crater  is  so  huge  that  it  is 
the  dominant  feature,  even  from  seven 
miles  up  in  a  jet  plane,  of  southwest 
Oregon.  So  awesome  is  it  that  the 
Klamath  Indians  avoided  Crater  Lake, 
believing  it  to  be  the  battleground  of  the 
gods. 

The  Oregon  Pacific  coast,  to  the  west 
of  Portland,  is — for  want  of  better  words 
— also  incomparably  beautiful.  The 
length  of  it  is  traced  by  the  Coastal  High- 
way (U.S.  101).  Be  you  camera  fan, 
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CONTINUED 


A  LOOK  AT  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Columbia  River  Gorge  from  Chanticleer  Point,  about  20  miles  east  of  Portland,  on  Scenic  Highway.  At  water  level  is  Interstate 
Route  80N,  part  of  new  freeway  system.  Promontory  at  right  is  Crown  Point,  whose  Vista  House  overlooks  Rooster  Rock  State  Park. 


deep-sea  fisherman,  surfer  or  just  sight- 
seer, a  drive  down  its  sand-and-boulder- 
studded  reaches  from,  say,  Astoria  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  area  of  the 
sea  lion  caves  near  Florence,  will  give 
you  your  fill  of  what  a  stunning  coast 
can  be. 

East  of  Portland,  to  and  beyond  the 
Bonneville  Dam,  the  Columbia  Gorge 
is  so  idyllic  that  it  looks  as  if  a  landscape 
architect  had  designed  it  as  a  model  for 
a  beautiful  rivercourse. 

Today,  you  can  drive  the  fast  or  slow 
route  up  the  Columbia.  Interstate  Route 
SON  can  zoom  you  freeway-style,  with 
an  open  country  speed  limit  of  65  mph, 
from  the  heart  of  downtown  Portland  up 
through  the  Gorge  on  a  water-level  route 
on  a  half-hour  trip  each  way.  Mean- 
while, old  U.S.  30,  which  alternately 
hugged  the  river  and  mounted  700-foot- 
high  promontories,  has  been  preserved 
over  long  stretches  as  the  "Scenic  High- 
way." Scenic  it  is,  with  its  panoramas  of 
rich  greenery,  blue  water  and  huge  hills 
that  sweep  up  to  towering  mountains. 
Here  are  moist  forests  with  ferns  that 
climb  high  up  mighty  trees — and  on  one 
stretch  just  east  of  Portland  are  1 1  water- 
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falls  in  1 1  miles,  cascading  down  the 
Cascades  to  join  the  Columbia.  They  are 
so  close  to  the  freeway  that  if  the  wind  is 
right  some  of  them  will  spray  your  wind- 
shield. Among  them  are  the  gossamer 
wraiths  of  Multnomah  Falls  which  tum- 
ble off  a  mountain  wall  in  two  stages  for 
a  602-foot  drop  to  the  Columbia,  making 
these  falls  the  second  highest  in  the 
country.  The  view  of  the  Columbia 
Gorge  from  Crown  Point — on  the  Scenic 
Highway,  24  miles  east  of  Portland — is 
outstanding. 

You  can  also  take  in  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  in  leisurely  style  on  an  all- 
day  boat  and  bus  tour  that  takes  you  up 
the  river  on  a  sightseeing  boat  from  a 
Portland  marina.  The  boat  goes  to  the 
Bonneville  Dam,  through  its  locks  into 
its  lake,  with  a  stop  for  a  tour  of  the  dam, 
the  fish  hatcheries  and  fish  ladders.  Re- 
turn is  by  bus  from  the  dam  down  the 
Scenic  Highway. 

(Convention-goers  interested  in  any 
tours  in  and  around  Portland  may  con- 
tact Tour  Committee  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Convention  Corporation, 
Masonic  Temple,  119  S.W.  Park  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore.,  97205). 
<  1965 


With  so  much  to  choose  from,  Mt. 
Hood  is  probably  Portland's  pet  piece  of 
landscape.  More  than  one  visitor  has  said 
that  from  a  Portland  hotel  on  a  clear  day 
it  looks  "like  a  big  dish  of  ice  cream  you 
could  just  reach  out  and  scoop  up."  Mt. 
Hood  and  its  sister  peaks,  from  Mount 
Rainier  far  up  in  Washington  to  Mt. 
Lassen  and  Mt.  Shasta  in  California, 
make  the  Cascades  country  America's 
most  picturesque  mountain  area.  These 
huge  volcanic  peaks  rise  in  lonely  gran- 
deur over  the  mountain  masses  between 
them  which  are  much  lower.  The  big  ones 
dominate  their  landscape  as  no  other 
mountains  in  the  original  48  states  do. 
Mt.  St.  Helens  to  the  north  is  often  visible 
in  Portland,  and  on  clear  days  from  good 
vantage  points  Mt.  Rainier  can  be  seen, 
though  it  is  nearly  half  a  state  away. 

You  can  drive  the  170-mile  Mt.  Hood 
loop  out  of  Portland  and  back  in  one 
sightseeing  day,  or  you  can  do  it  in  two 
leisurely  days  if  you  make  a  reservation 
at  Timberline  Lodge  (overnight  guest 
capacity  200;  elevation  6,000  ft. — little 
more  than  half  way  up  Mt.  Hood). 

The  Loop  is  studded  with  opportuni- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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tics  for  sightseeing,  camping,  picnicking, 
swimming,  hunting,  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  boating  or  golfing.  Even  in  sum- 
mer there  is  skiing  in  deep  snow  high  "~  * 
above  the  Lodge,  with  skiers'  transporta- 
tion to  higher  levels  available. 

But  let's  leave  this  invigorating,  rich, 
green,  varied  and  stunning  countryside 
and  enter  the  city  limits  of  Portland 
itself. 

Not  since  1932  has  the  Legion  met 
there  in  national  convention.  Portland 
was  a  small  city  then.  Today,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  375,000,  and  a  shopping  area 
of  close  to  a  million,  it  doesn't  pretend 
to  bigness,  nor  claim  to  have  much  in  the 
way  of  the  biggest  this  or  the  biggest  that 
in  the  world.  However,  it  has  a  few  of 
these,  including  Lloyd  Center,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  biggest  shopping  center  in 
the  world.  We  haven't  measured  all  the 
new  shopping  centers  in  the  world,  but 
Lloyd  Center  is  a  whopper.  It  can  park 
8,000  cars  free  on  two  levels,  almost  half 
of  them  under  cover.  It  has  a  big,  open- 
air  ice  skating  pavilion;  ten  restaurants; 
175  stores  and  offices;  an  art  gallery;  a 
500-seat  auditorium;  doctors',  dentists' 
and  lawyers'  offices,  and  government 
agencies. 

Appropriately,  Lloyd  Center  is  across 
a  street  from  the  300-room  Portland 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  where  the  Legion's 
champion  shoppers,  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  will  have  convention 
Hq.  this  August.  For  class  eating,  the 
Sheraton  offers  the  exotic  Kon-Tiki  Res- 
taurant, and  among  the  ten  restaurants 
at  Lloyd  Center  is  the  Aladdin  Restaurant 
and  Lounge,  perched  in  the  air  over  the 
ice  pavilion. 

Portland  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers.  The 
downtown  area  lies  on  the  relatively  flat 
land  at  the  end  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 
(Pronounce  that  Wil-<v-met,  not  Willa- 
met.)  A  visitor  soon  learns  that  the  city 
is  divided  clearly  into  an  East  Side  and  a 
West  Side.  It  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Willa- 
mette River,  with  no  less  than  nine  con- 
necting bridges.  The  main  business  area 
is  on  the  West  Side,  paralleling  the  Willa- 
mette, and  sweeping  up  a  steep  hill  to  the 
east  of  the  river.  Part  way  up  this  hill  is 
the  Multnomah  Club  Stadium,  a  baseball 
park  with  covered  stands.  There  the 
Legion  will  hold  its  big  music-and- 
marching  contests,  culminating  in  the 
Parade  of  Champions  on  Sunday  night, 


Three  levels  of  the  Lloyd  Center,  world's  biggest  shopping  hub.  Top,  diners 
eat  at  Aladdin  Restaurant  and  Lounge.  Central  level,  one  of  the  many  shopping 
arcades.   Bottom   level,   skaters  cavort  on  the  Center's  all-year  ice  pavilion. 


August  22.  On  the  flatland.  just  over  the 
river  to  the  east,  is  most  of  the  newer 
development,  including  the  Memorial 
Coliseum  where  the  Legion  convention 
business  sessions  will  be  held.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  24- 
25-26.  The  Coliseum  is  dedicated  to  Port- 
land's war  dead — all  of  whom  are 
memorialized  by  name  on  a  fountained 
exterior  terrace.  It  is  a  new  modern  hall 
— airy,  ample,  comfortable  and  glass- 
walled  on  all  four  sides,  giving  it  the 
brightest  interior  of  any  convention  hall 
in  which  the  Legion  has  met. 

(Aside  to  camera  fans:  On  a  cloudy  day, 
with  the  daylight  coming  in.  test  photos 
showed  that  you  could  shoot  Tri-X  film, 


rated  ASA  1200  for  normal  development  in 
Acufine,  at  f.5.6  at  1/100  in  the  hall,  or 
Kodachrome  X  at  about  f.2.8  at  1/25  with 
no  flash.  On  a  sunny  day,  even  faster.  If  air 
conditioning  is  needed,  and  it  is  not  always 
needed  in  Portland's  summer,  the  daylight  is 
curtained  out  and  the  house  lights  go  on. 
But  the  artificial  lighting  is  only  one  stop 
slower  on  black  and  white  film,  though  its 
color  temperature  is  unsuited  for  daylight 
color  film.) 

Portland's  newer  hotels  and  motels  are 
also  mostly  on  the  East  Side,  though 
just  across  the  bridges  from  the  main 
business  section.  These  include  the  Sher- 
aton by  the  Lloyd  Center;  the  Thunder- 
bird  Motel;  the  Cosmopolitan  and  others, 
all  with  quality  restaurants  and  lounges. 
The  new  Hilton  is  on  the  West  Side. 
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Crater  Lake,  in  southwestern  Oregon.  A  must  for  tourists  in  the  Northwest.  A  National  Park, 
it  is  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  12,000-foot  volcano. 


Crescent  Beach  at  Ecola  State  Park  reflects 
fairyland   quality   of   Oregon's    Pacific  Coast. 


Farther  west,  a  spur  of  the  coast  range 
is  within  the  city  limits.  On  the  steep, 
wooded,  winding  roads  of  its  slopes  and 
summits  are  many  of  Portland's  finer 
residences.  They  command  magnificent 
views  of  the  city,  the  rivers,  valleys  and 
mountains.  Also  on  these  slopes  is  that 
one  of  Portland's  many  public  parks 
which  is  of  most  interest  to  visitors — 
hilly,  forested  Washington  Park. 

Within  Washington  Park  are  Port- 
land's famous  rose  gardens  and  its  re- 
markable zoo.  As  zoos  go  it  is  small  and 
unpretentious;  though  in  the  modern  tra- 
dition of  moated,  open-air  exhibits.  But 
it  has  achieved  national  repute  for  its 
penguins  and  elephants.  It  has  more 
Emperor  penguins  than  all  other  zoos 
combined,  while  a  series  of  blessed  events 
has  put  its  elephants  in  the  limelight.  The 
first  baby  elephant  born  in  captivity  in 
the  United  States  in  40  years  was  born 
there  not  long  ago,  and  since  then  two 
more  little  elephants  were  born  there. 
This  created  a  civic  dilemma  in  the  field 
of  elephant  space,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  put  the  little  Portland  zoo  on  national 
TV  hookups. 

Now  Portland  believes  it  has  four 
pregnant  elephants! 

In  Peninsula  Park,  located  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Portland,  you'll 
find  hundreds  of  varieties  of  roses  dis- 
played in  sunken  gardens. 

Two  commercial  amusement  parks  in- 
clude Jantzen  Beach  Amusement  Park 
(with  swimming,  carnival  entertainment, 
seaplane  trips  and  the  like),  on  Hayden 
Island  in  the  Columbia  River;  and  Oaks 


Park,  a  similar  commercial  attraction 
in  the  Willamette  River. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Portland 
park  system  is  the  46-acre,  wooded  Pit- 
tock  estate,  overlooking  the  city  from 
a  promontory  on  1 ,000-foot-high  Im- 
perial Heights.  It  includes  a  three-story 
22-room  mansion  of  historical  and  archi- 
tectural significance.  Its  land  forms  a 
connecting  link  for  a  series  of  six  city 
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Portland  Zoo,  in  Washington  Park,  famous 
for    collection    of    Emperor  penguins. 

parks  on  the  West  Hills,  which  provide 
a  7,000-acre  skyline  strip  of  "green  belt" 
about  eight  miles  long,  including  a  12- 
mile-trail  system,  a  rarity  within  city 
limits  anywhere. 

Another  unique  park  in  Portland  is 
Mt.  Tabor.  This  200-acre  park  covers 
an  extinct  volcano,  whose  cinder  cone 
is  now  used  as  an  outdoor  theater.  A 
cinder-coated  road  circles  the  mountain 
and  elevates  the  motorist  to  a  postcard 
view  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 

Portland's  19  golf  courses  include  13 
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public  links  in  and  near  the  city.  Typical 
green  fees  are  $2.50  weekdays  and  $3.00 
weekends. 

Dog  races  will  be  in  midseason  in  Au- 
gust and  may  be  seen  at  Fairview  Track, 
N.E.  222nd  and  Glisan  streets.  Post 
time  is  7  p.m.,  admission  is  25^,  and 
there  is  betting. 

A  famed  Catholic  Shrine  in  Portland 
is  the  Sanctuary  of  Our  Sorrowful  Moth- 
er, a  grotto  carved  out  of  a  high,  rock 
cliff,  which  is  the  scene  of  outdoor 
Masses.  An  elevator  takes  you  to  the  top 
and  the  grotto  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to 
sunset.  The  Sanctuary  borders  the 
grounds  of  the  renowned  Shriners'  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled  Children. 

Chances  of  hot  weather  during  the 
convention  are  real,  but  less  than  in  al- 
most any  other  area  of  the  country  in 
August.  Average  summer  temperature 
is  in  the  60s,  with  daytime  maximums 
of  78  and  nighttime  lows  of  58,  making 
most  summer  days  on  the  comfortable 
side  of  brisk  and  alive.  It  loves  to  rain 
in  the  winter  in  Portland,  but  the  chances 
of  rain  in  August  are  about  the  same  as 
on  the  East  Coast.  You  can  expect  fair, 
dry  weather  and  cuss  if  it's  otherwise — 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  you 
can  say  for  anywhere  else  except  the 
desert  and  western  plains. 

How  about  costs,  good  eating  and  en- 
tertainment? Just  as  anywhere  else,  if 
you  want  to  live  swell  in  Portland,  you'll 
pay  swell — but  not  more  than  elsewhere. 
The  fine  hotels  and  elegant  restaurants 
don't  quote  rooming-house  and  hot  dog 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Scorched-earth  policy  was  Hitler's  answer  to  Ike's  call  for  surrender.    Above,  Yanks  race  through  gutted  town  of  Gemuenden. 


wenty  years  ago,  on  May  8,  1945,  the  European  phase 
of  the  Second  World  War  ended.  It  was  V-E  Day — Vic- 
tory in  Europe. 

World  War  2  historians  generally  agree  that  if  sanity  had 
ruled  in  the  German  High  Command — which  by  then  really 
meant  Adolf  Hitler — the  war  would  have  come  to  an  im- 
mediate halt  at  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  early  in 
January.  This  defeat  was  one  of  the  greatest  inflicted  on 
Hitler.  Approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  German  troops 
were  taken  prisoner.  Sixty  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  German  Army  in  the  West  was  destroyed  and  no  effec- 
tive forces  remained  to  stop  the  Allies'  advance  to  the  Rhine. 
By  March  25,  six  weeks  after  the  Bulge  had  been  eliminated, 
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all  organized  German  resistance  west  of  the  Rhine  ceased. 
Germany  was  boxed  in,  trapped. 

In  the  west,  the  Allies'  line  extended  from  Belgium's  North 
Sea  coast,  east  to  the  Rhine  and  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Swiss 
border.  In  the  east,  the  Russian  front  extended  from  Danzig, 
on  the  Baltic,  south  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  Italy,  the  front 
had  inched  up  to  the  neck  of  the  peninsula. 

By  April  1,  bridgeheads  across  the  Rhine  had  been  estab- 
lished and  were  being  rapidly  expanded. 

All  along  the  fluid  Western  Front,  the  Germans'  plight 
was  desperate,  with  troops  in  chaos  and  the  chain  of  com- 
mand shattered.  But  Hitler  had  already  turned  his  back  on 
life.  He  would  take  as  much  of  the  (Continued  on  page  24) 


Nazi  troops  are  rounded  up  as  Allies  roll  into  Reich.  In  last  days,  fear  of  Russians  brought  thousands  of  Germans  to  West. 


CONTINUED 

APRIL- MAY  1945 

world  down  with  him  as  he  could.  On 
March  19,  he  had  ordered  that  the  war 
be  conducted  without  any  consideration 
for  the  German  population  and  that  ev- 
erything in  Germany  that  might  be  of 
use  to  the  Allies  be  destroyed. 

On  March  31,  Eisenhower  called  for 
an  end  to  hostilities. 

Hitler's  answer  was  to  strengthen  his 
order  for  a  "do  or  die"  defense.  The  Al- 
lied drive  into  Germany's  heart  began. 

During  the  week  of  April  1-7,  break- 
through was  achieved  all  along  the  line 
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Bedell  Smith  (I.),  Ike,  Air  Marshal  Tedder 
in  victory  photo.  Ike  holds  surrender  pens. 

while  Germany  was  bombed  mercilessly 
from  the  air.  Already,  German  armies  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  Western  Front 
were  disintegrating.  Americans  captured 
some  German  towns  by  telephone. 

PURSUIT  (April  8-14):  During  this 
week,  Canadians  cut  off  the  enemy  army 
in  the  Netherlands.  Five  Allied  armies 
broke  the  Germans'  center.  U.S.  3rd 
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Eisenhower  visits  his  generals  near  the  front  and  receives  a  victory  salute  from 
Third  Army's  Patton.  Omar  Bradley  (third  from  left)  and  Courtney  Hodges  look  on. 
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Army  moved  to  within  40  miles  of  the 
Czech  border.  U.S.  1st  Army,  114  miles 
from  Berlin,  captured  15,000  wounded 
Germans.  Reds  captured  92,000  enemy 
troops  and  killed  42,000  in  taking  Koen- 
igsberg,  the  East  Prussian  capital.  U.S. 
9th  Army  crossed  the  Elbe  River,  63 
miles  from  Berlin.  Over  5,000  planes  hit 
German  airfields  and  industrial  and 
transportation  centers.  The  German 
command  ruled  out  "open"  cities.  Vienna 
fell  to  the  Russians.  The  Allied  offensive 
continued  to  gain  in  Italy.  American 
forces  broke  into  the  rear  of  German 
armies  facing  the  Russians  in  central 
Germany  on  the  Eastern  Front.  U.S.  7th 
and  French  1st  Armies  prepared  for 
"final"  battle  in  southern  Germany. 

ROUT  (April  15-22) :  In  this  period, 
the  Canadian  Army  reached  the  North 
Sea.  Twelve  hundred  Nazi  planes  were 
destroyed  in  raids  by  more  than  6,000 
Allied  planes;  1,000  RAF  bombers 
blasted  the  island  stronghold  of  Heligo- 
land. U.S.  9th  Army  was  45  miles  from 
Berlin.  Along  the  Western  Front,  149,- 
000  Germans  were  taken  prisoner;  the 
Ruhr,  encircled  since  April  1,  was 
cleared  and  more  than  317,000  troops 
surrendered.  The  Russians  were  inside 
Berlin;  Goebbels  exhorted  Berliners  to 
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New  York  newspaper  announces  the  end  of  the  war,  while  in  Europe,  a  bugler  sounds  the 
"Cease  Fire"  note  on  the  Western  Front.  The  240-mm  howitzers  have  fired  their  last  round. 


Mainz,  Germany.  Bombed  ten  times  in  ten 
months,  few  habitable  buildings  remained. 

defend  the  capital  to  the  death.  In  Italy, 
Bologna  fell  and  Nazis  fled  in  disorder. 
Hitler  admitted  that  German  armies  in 
the  west  were  unable  to  do  more  than 
carry  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

CHAOS  AND  SURRENDER  (April 
23-May  4) :  During  the  final  full  week 
of  the  war,  U.S.  3rd  Army  swept  for- 
ward 53  miles  in  one  day,  captured  33,- 
000  Germans.  Reds  held  most  of  Berlin, 
as  fighting  raged  in  city's  sewers.  U.S. 
and  Red  Armies  joined  at  Torgau,  split 
Germany.  Hitler  died  as  Berlin  fell  and 
70,000  Germans  gave  up.  Stalin  an- 
nounced destruction  of  German  9th 
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WIDE  WORLD 


PARIS 


WIDE  WORLD 


IttMniiiiMaW 


Thousands  of  Parisians  and  American,  British  and  French  servicemen  begin  gathering  at  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  to  celebrate  the  announcement  of  Germany's  unconditional  surrender. 


MANILA 


Only  recently  liberated  themselves,  Manila  citizens  have  a  special  appreciation  of  war's  end 
in  Europe.  Above,  they  gather  around  a  mobile  news  truck  bringing  word  of  Germany's  fall. 
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New  York  City's  Times  Square  on  V-E  night! 
CONTINUED 
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Army,  with  120,000  captured  and  60,- 
000  slaughtered.  No  German  defenses 
remained  on  any  front.  Seventh  Army 
linked  with  Allied  forces  in  Italy  at  Bren- 
ner Pass.  German  troops  continued  to 
surrender  on  all  fronts.  German  Admiral 
Karl  Doenitz  succeeded  Hitler. 

On  Saturday,  May  5,  1945,  German 
Admiral  Hans  Georg  von  Friedeberg  ar- 
rived at  General  Eisenhower's  headquar- 
ters in  Reims.  France.  He  had  authority 
to  surrender  to  the  Western  forces  alone, 
but  failed.  (In  late  April,  Heinrich  Himm- 
ler,  who  expected  to  succeed  Hitler, 


Jubilant  Britons  engulf  Winston  Churchill,  their  wartime  leader  who  steered  them  through 
the  long  years  of  the  war.  Here,  he  is  on  his  way  to  Parliament  to  make  his  V-E  Day  speech. 


glows  after  years  of  official  "brown-out." 

offered  to  surrender  to  the  West  alone. 
Ike  answered:  "Wrap  it  up  in  diplomatic 
language  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell.") 

At  2:41  a.m.,  May  7,  General  Alfred 
Jodl,  recently  arrived  in  Reims  to  repre- 
sent the  German  Government,  signed  the 
unconditional  surrender  documents.  The 
"formal"  surrender  was  signed  by  Mar- 
shal Wilhelm  Keitel  in  Berlin  at  about 
11:45  p.m.,  May  8. 

Five  years,  8  months,  8  days  and  un- 
told human  lives  after  Hitler  marched 
into  Poland  on  Sept.  1,  1939,  the  issue 
was  resolved  in  Europe,  at  the  highest 
price  the  world  had  ever  paid  to  stop  a 
madman  and  would-be  conqueror. 

THE  END 


In  Berlin,  Soviet  soldier  hoists  Red  flag  over  the  Reichstag  after  the  city  fell  on  April 
30.  Russia  disapproved  of  surrender  at  Reims,  demanded  later  ceremony,  on  May  8,  in  Berlin. 
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Fly  Fishing  Tackle 


When  selecting  fly  fishing  tackle  for  trout 
— consider  the  fish's  point  of  view.  The 
most  important  items  are  the  one  he  sees — 
the  lure — and  the  one  he  mustn't  see — the 
leader  tied  to  it.  The  fly  line  is  basically 
just  a  means  of  connecting  you  to  the  lure. 
The  fly  reel  simply  stores  the  line.  The  rod 
enables  you  to  cast  the  line  and  lure,  and 
play  the  fish. 

In  early  spring,  a  trout  will  seldom  take 
an  artificial  fly  because  it's  unnatural.  It 
has  been  too  cold  for  real  flies  to  hatch. 
He  feeds  on  small  worm-like  insects  that 
crawl  on  the  bottom,  the  "larva"  stage  of 
the  unhatched  flies,  called  "nymphs."  Imi- 
tations of  these,  fished  on  the  bottom,  will 
fool  him.  Later,  when  flies  are  hatching, 
match  the  hatch  with  a  similar  artificial, 
floating  dry  fly.  Between  hatches,  fish  with 
a  sinking  artificial  wet  fly  which  imitates 
a  dead  fly  floating  with  the  current.  When 
he  can't  see  the  difference  between  your 
deception  and  the  real  thing,  you've  got  a 
good  chance  of  hooking  him. 

Don't  forget  that  our  stream  trout,  such 
as  the  brookie  or  the  rainbow,  are  more 
easily  spooked  than  any  other  common 
North  American  fresh  water  game  fish.  Any 
unusual  sight  can  put  them  down.  You  are 
better  off  if  you  can  approach  the  spot  you 
want  to  fish  without  showing  yourself.  And 
if  you  use  a  leader  that's  too  bulky,  the 
trout  will  see  it  and  shy  away.  If  the  leader 
is  too  short,  he'll  see  the  line  tied  to  it. 
Nylon  leaders  taper  to  a  very  fine  end.  or 
tippet,"  to  which  you  tie  your  fly.  These 
leaders  are  made  with  tippets  ranging  from 
OX  (.011  inches  in  diameter  and  8.5  lbs. 
test)  down  to  6X  (.005  inches  and  1.9  lbs.). 
In  general,  the  clearer  and  calmer  the  water, 
the  finer  the  tippet  must  be  to  remain  in- 
visible to  the  trout.  Nymph  fishing  usually 
requires  a  12-foot  leader  and  a  5X  or  6X 
lippet.  For  dry-fly  fishing — a  9-foot  leader 
with  a  4X  tippet.  For  wet  flies — -6  feet  with 
a  2X.  These  are  the  average.  The  finer  tip- 
pets, of  course,  break  easily.  The  rule  is  to 
use  the  heaviest  tippet  the  fish  can't  see. 
Black  bass,  salmon  and  salt  water  species 
usually  require  no  tapered  leader  since  these 
powerful  fish  fortunately  aren't  as  wary  as 
trout. 

For  maximum  casting  distance,  use  a 
three-diameter  torpedo-head  tapered  fly 
line.  The  end  is  a  short  section  of  fine  line 
which  tapers  to  8  or  12  feet  of  very  heavy 
line,  then  to  60  feet  of  smaller  level  line. 
The  leader  is  tied  to  the  fine  end,  and  the 
heavy  line  up  front  provides  weight  for  cast- 
ing. This  line  comes  in  various  sizes.  Use 
a  floating  one  for  dry-fly  fishing,  or  surface 
lures,  a  sinking  one  for  nymphs,  wet  flies  or 
sinking  lures.  Since  in  fly  fishing  the  reel 
only  holds  the  line,  its  type  is  unimportant. 
As  for  a  fly  rod,  glass  has  virtually  replaced 
split  bamboo.  Use  one  as  light  as  possible 
but  strong  enough  to  handle  the  fish  it's 
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going  to  catch.  Your  fishing  tackle  dealer 
will  recommend  a  balanced  rod-reel-line 
combination. 

A  fish  sees  only  your  lure — but  you  do 
need  adequate  tackle  to  place  the  lure  where 
he  can  see  it! 

THREADING  A  NIGHTCRAWLER  on  a 

hook  may  make  it  stay  on  longer  but  when 
fish  are  wary  it  won't  catch  many  of  them. 
It  kills  the  worm. 
The  bait  is  more 
enticing  when  it 
is  looped  on  the 
hook  so  it  can 
wriggle.  But  don't 
pass  the  hook 
through  the 
worm's  thick  col- 
lar just  below  its 
head;  this  will  al- 
so kill  it.  That's 
the  center  of  its 
nervous  system. 


A  SIMPLE  OUTDOOR  LIGHT  for  camp 
use  can  be  made  from  a  building  brick,  says 
John  Lodde  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  soaks 
the  brick  in  kerosene  for  at  least  24  hours, 
stores  it  in  a  plastic  bag  until  ready  for 
use.  Then  he  hangs  it  up  by  a  wire  stretched 
between  two  branches  and  lights  it.  It  burns 
for  from  3  to  5  hours.  Keeps  the  bugs  away, 
too. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  CARRY  YOUR  WAL- 
LET while  hunting  or  fishing  for  fear  of 
losing  it,  a  safe  moisture-proof  container 
for  your  paper  license  is  a  cheap  ball-point 
pen,  suggests  W.  Krause  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Remove  the  ink  cartridge  from  the  pen,  roll 
the  license  tightly  and  insert  it  into  the  bar- 
rel, then  replace  the  top  and  clip  the  pen 
to  your  pocket.  As  an  extra  precaution,  tie 
a  string  to  it  and  safety-pin  it  to  your  jacket. 

WHEN  FISH  ARE  DEEP,  at  20  feet  or 
more,  it's  difficult  to  get  ordinary  casting  or 
trolling  lures  down  to  them.  Braided  line, 
even  monofilament,  is  naturally  buoyant. 
A  sinker  does  it  but  causes  the  line  to  form 
an  angle,  which  hinders  hooking  the  fish. 
The  best  solution  is  about  20  feet  of  copper 
or  Monel-metal  wire,  especially  made  for 
deep  fishing.  Tie  it  to  your  regular  line,  add 
about  20  feet  more  of  regular  line,  then  tie 


on  the  lure.  Fastening  it  directly  to  the  lure 
hinders  the  lure's  motion.  Below  60  feet  use 
a  completely  wire  line — or  a  sinker  as  large 
as  a  window-sash  weight! 

NEW  BUSHY  TROUT  FLIES  are  more 
attractive  to  the  angler  than  to  the  fish. 
Trout  may  ignore  a  new  fly  but  continue  to 
strike  an  old  beat-up  relic  that  has  been 
mouthed  by  so  many  fish  it's  almost  a  bare 
hook.  Make  your  new  flies  sparse  and 
they'll  be  more  effective.  Trim  all  that  are 
too  full.  Leave  just  enough  hackle  on  a  dry 
fly  to  keep  it  buoyant. 

OUTBOARD  MOTORS  aren't  completely 
impervious  to  the  effects  of  salt  water.  Wise 
owners  run  fresh  water  through  them  im- 
mediately after  use.  A  thin  film  of  oil  helps 
protect  the  exterior  and  to  apply  it,  use  a 
spray  gun  filled  with  the  motor's  gasoline- 
oil  mixture,  suggests  M.  M.  Carey  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.  The  gasoline  soon  evaporates, 
leaving  an  oil  film. 

PORTABLE  HEATER  for  a  hunting  or 
fishing  camp  or  a  duck  blind  can  be  made 
from  a  plastic-lid  coffee  can,  writes  Tom 
Engle  of  Pensacola,  Fla.  Remove  the  card- 
board center  from  a  roll  of  bathroom  tissue 
and  place  the  roll  in  the  can,  removing 
enough  paper  so  it  will  fit  tightly.  Then  soak 
it  with  denatured  alcohol  and  replace  the 
lid.  To  use,  simply  remove  the  lid  and  light. 
It  will  burn  slowly  with  no  odor  or  smoke 
and  the  can  won't  get  hot.  To  put  it  out, 
snap  the  lid  back  on  to  smother  it. 

PLUGGING  THE  BORE  of  a  stored  fire- 
arm with  an  oil-soaked  rag  or  cork  is  dan- 
gerous because  you  might  forget  to  remove 
the  obstruction  before  firing  the  weapon. 
But  if  you  insist  on  using  a  plug,  heed  the 
advice  of  Ed  O'Donnell  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
He  uses  two  pieces  of  rag  connected  by  a 
short  string.  He  places  one  into  the  muzzle; 
the  other  hangs  free  so  he  can't  miss  seeing 
it  when  he  takes  the  firearm  out  of  its  case. 

WHEN  FISH  ARE  BITING  at  a  certain 
depth  it  is  important  to  release  the  same 
length  of  line  each  time  so  the  lure  or  bait 
will  reach  them,  whether  still-fishing  or 
trolling.  When  your  lure  is  at  the  right 
depth,  mark  the  line  near  the  reel  with  a 
dab  of  red  fingernail  polish,  advises  Ray 
Ritter  of  Fox  Lake,  111.  Then  as  you  let  out 
line  the  next  time,  the  mark  will  tell  you 
when  to  stop.  When  you're  through  fishing, 
the  mark  can  be  removed  with  nail-polish 
remover.  Don't  use  on  fly  line;  use  colored 
thread  instead. 

AFTER  YOU'VE  CAUGHT  A  FISH,  use 

it  to  help  catch  others,  writes  Dave  Lunn  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Hook  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
in  its  mouth,  the  same  color  as  your  lure, 
and  let  it  swim  away  on  about  50  feet  of 
line.  Then  cast  around  it.  The  other  fish 
will  try  to  steal  the  cloth  from  it,  thinking 
it  food.  They'll  grab  your  lure  instead. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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NOW,  from  our  Accident  Division  you  get: 


$1,000  cash  a  month 

even  for  the  rest  of  your  life  while  hospitalized  from  any  accident. 

No,  this  is  not  a  misprint.     If  you  qualify,  you  get  an  iron-clad  guarantee 
which  pays  you  at  the  rate  of  $1,000.00  CASH  a  month  beginning  the  first  day  you  are 
in  a  hospital  (other  than  a  sanitarium,  rest  home  or  government  hospital)  from 
any  accident.    Even  if  you're  so  confined  only  one  day,  you  still  get  $33.33. 

There  are  no  gimmicks.  Your  policy  will  have  No  Exceptions,  No  Exclusions,  No 
Limitations,  no  waiting  periods,  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts. 

And  what's  more   

This  plan  is  NON-CANCELLABLE  and  GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE  for  Life. 

1.  Use  your  policy  as  often  as  you  need  to — you  own  it,  it  can  never  be  taken 
away  as  long  as  you  pay  your  premium  on  time.    Your  premium  can  never 

be  raised;  your  benefits  can  never  be  reduced. 

2.  You  are  paid  the  full  amount  even  though  you  have  other  insurance  or  compensa- 
tion. You  get  CASH  .   .   .  use  it  for  any  purpose:  pay  bills,  buy  groceries,  pay 
rent,  etc.    When  you  are  hospitalized  your  everyday  living  expenses  still  go  on. 
Help  meet  them  with  the  TAX  FREE  cash  this  policy  provides. 


3.     THIS  PLAN  PAYS  CASH  WHILE  YOU  ARE  HOSPITALIZED  FOR  ANY  ACCIDENT,  ANYTIME, 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Every  kind  of  accident  is  covered — at  Home,  at 
Work,  at  Play — 24  hours  a  day. 


You  get  a  full  month's  coverage  for  250.    This  doesn't  even  cover  our  cost, 
but  we'll  gamble  that  you  will  continue  at  the  regular  rate  of  only  $5.00 

a  month    just  as  thousands  of  others  have  done.     Send  no  money. 

When  you  receive  your  policy,  read  it  carefully.     Only  after  you  agree 
it  does  everything  we  claim,  send  in  your  quarter.     Remember  for  each  day 
you  are  in  the  hospital,  you  get  $35 . 35 . 

How  can  this  policy  be  offered  at  such  a  low  cost?    The  answer  is 
simple .     You  are  buying  directly  from  the  company  through  the  mail  and  the 
savings  are  passed  on  to  you.    No  agent  or  salesman  will  call  or  bother  you. 

Compare  this  with  others.    We  welcome  comparison  because  this  policy  pays 

from  the  first  day,  we  can't  pay  any  sooner;  it  pays  forever,  we  can't 

pay  any  longer.  Remember,  the  cost  is  only  $5.00  each  month,  or,  if  paid  in 

advance,  $55.00  a  year  and  the  benefits  are  $1,000.00  a  month.     Policy  issued  ages 

1  through  80  if  you  qualify. 

Don't  wait  until  it's  too  late.     Fill  out  the  application  and  mail 
it  today.     There  are  no  strings  attached;  you  are  under  no  obligation. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL— Just  mail 
the  attached  postage  paid  card.  Your  policy 
will  be  sent  immediately.    Special  payment 
envelope  for  sending  in  25e  for  the  1st 
month  coverage  will  accompany  the  policy. 
No  agent  or  salesman  will  call. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  &  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
411  North  Tenth  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101 


HEALTH  &  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  1962 
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LEGION  OPFOSES  VA  CUTBACKS  AT  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 


— - 


a  -  mm 

■■Hi    ~  ji 

A  chairman's-eye  view  at  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  Mar.  2  as  Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E.  Johnson  presented  th 


THE  LEGION'S  MIDWINTER 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

VA  closings  had  the  spotlight  as  1200  Legion  leaders 
met  in  the  nation's  capital,  February  28 -March  5 


William  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  gives  the  Rehab 
Conference  the  VA's  interpretation  of  its  sweeping  shutdown  of  31  installations. 
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The  American  Legion's  Fifth  An- 
nual Washington  Conference  was 
neld  Feb.  28  to  Mar.  5,  1965,  with  more 
than  1,200  elected  and  appointed  Legion 
officials  and  delegates  gathering  at  the 
huge  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Overshadowing  the  conference  was 
the  ordered  closing  of  31  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration facilities  announced  on  Jan. 
13.  Opposition  to  the  shutdown  order 
was  the  theme  of  National  Commander 
Donald  E.  Johnson's  oral  testimony  (see 
photo  above)  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  Old  House 
Office  Building  on  Tuesday,  Mar.  2, 
where  members  of  the  Legion's  confer- 
ence filled  the  Caucus  Room  to  overflow- 
ing. (Full  text  of  the  Cmdr's  testimony 
begins  on  page  38.) 

Virtually  all  of  the  four-day  meeting 
of  the  42nd  Annual  American  Legion 
Rehabilitation  Conference  was  also  de- 
voted to  attempts  of  Legion  and  state 
service  officers  from  across  the  nation 
to  learn  the  facts  behind  the  VA  closings. 

The  VA  order  was  the  reason  for  the 
calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton at  3:00  p.m..  on  Mar.  1  .  .  .  only  the 
second  time  such  a  special  meeting  has 
been  called  in  the  46-year  history  of  The 
American  Legion. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E.  Johnson.  Nat'l 
Rehab  Chmn  Robert  M.  McCurdy 
(Calif.),  and  Nat'l  Rehab  Director  John 
J.  Corcoran  briefed  the  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  on  the  VA  closings. 

A  succession  of  Past  Nat'l  Cmdrs  and 


position  against  the  VA  shutdown  order.  Nat'l  Rehab  Chmn  Robert  McCurdy  is  at  left. 


Committeemen  then  took  the  floor  to 
urge  militant  action  against  the  recent 
shutdowns  and  to  prevent  any  future  VA 
cutbacks. 

They  included:  Past  Nat'l  Cmdrs  Ray- 
mond J.  Kelly,  Mich.,  (1939-40); 
George  N.  Craig,  former  Governor  of 
Indiana,  (1949-50);  Erie  Cocke,  Jr., 
Ga.,  (1950-51);  Preston  J.  Moore, 
Okla.,  (1958-59);  Charles  L.  Bacon, 
Mo.,  (1961-62),  and,  Executive  Com- 
mitteemen John  A.  Ryer  (R.I.) ;  Thomas 
W.  Miller  (Nev.);  Louis  E.  Drago 
(N.Y.);  and,  Simon  J.  Godfrey  (Vt.). 

The  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  then 


unanimously  adopted  Res.  No.  6,  urging 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  its  facilities  be  guaranteed 
by  law. 

It  protested  and  condemned  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  the  closing  order 
was  arrived  at  and  called  upon  all  war 
veterans  to  write  letters  of  protest  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asking  that 
the  order  be  modified  and  that  the  VA 
be  kept  an  independent  agency. 

The  resolution  also  asked  that  every 
veteran  write  his  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ators asking  their  help  in  this  regard  and 
stated  "that  the  full  force  and  influence 


of  The  American  Legion  be  organized 
to  seek  appropriate  legislation  to  ensure 
that  needed  regional  offices,  hospitals, 
and  domiciliaries  will  be  maintained  and 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
the  central  agency  for  the  administration 
of  the  federal  veterans  benefits  and  serv- 
ices program." 

The  Nat'l  Executive  Committee 
passed  several  other  resolutions.  One  op- 
posed the  drastic  reduction  in  budget  and 
personnel  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service. 

Another  urged  President  Johnson  to 
suspend  further  "voluntary"  U.S.  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  until  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  paid  its  past  due  debts  to 
that  organization. 

And  another  resolution  opposed  any 
U.S.  negotiations  on  Vietnam  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Hanoi,  Peking  or  Moscow 
until  and  unless  North  Vietnam  halts  its 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam, 

On  the  evening  of  Mar.  2,  the  huge 
National  Commander's  Reception  and 
Banquet  honoring  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  held  in  the  mammoth 
Sheraton  Park  ballroom.  More  than 
2,000  guests  heard  Nat'l  Cmdr  Johnson 
thank  the  members  of  Congress  for  the 
actions  they  had  taken  to  delay  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  VA  facilities,  declaring: 
"It  has  provided  time  for  the  democratic 
process  of  government  to  run  its  course 
.  .  .  has  provided  time  for  all  interested 
parties  to  be  heard  .  .  .  and  has  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  vastly  large  segment  of 
the  veteran  population." 

Another  major  social  event  was  a  re- 
ception by  State  Department  Post  68  of 
The  American  Legion  on  Mar.  3  for  the 
Legion  Foreign  Relations  Commission 
and  its  guests  in  the  State  Department's 
Diplomatic  Reception  Room.  Secretary 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  RECEPTION 


View  above  shows  the  State  Department  Diplomatic  Reception 
Room  where  State  Department  Post  68  of  The  American  Legion 
gave  its  third  annual  reception  for  the  Legion's  National 


Foreign  Relations  Commission  and  its  guests  on  Mar.  3.  Photo 
at  right  shows  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  greeting  Legion 
National  Commander  Donald  E.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 
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LEGION'S  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE  (con™, 

of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Ass't  Secretary  of 
State  G.  Mennen  Williams,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  post,  and  other  Legion  and 
government  officials  attended. 

The  Department  Service  Officers  As- 
sociation also  met  and  resolved  to  pledge 
full  support  to  the  Legion's  position  on 
the  VA  closings.  They  elected  Reuben 

B.  Garnett  (Wash.)  their  president  for 
1965-66. 

William  J.  Driver,  the  new  VA  Ad- 
ministrator, spoke  to  the  Rehab  con- 
ferees on  two  occasions;  (1)  the  Service 
Officers  meeting;  (2)  the  Nat'l  Rehab 
Conference. 

Six  national  commissions  of  the  Le- 
gion met  during  the  conference:  Eco- 
nomic, Finance,  Foreign  Relations, 
Legislative,  National  Security,  and  Re- 
habilitation. 

These  specialized  committees  also 
met:  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Committee;  Nat'l  Command- 
er's Advisory  Committee;  Reorganiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee;  and  the  Special  Member- 
ship Committee  on  Eligibility.  (See  story 
on  this  committee  in  box  on  page  39.) 
Rehabilitation  Commission 

The  Rehab  Commission  met  briefly 
on  two  occasions.  Its  major  work  was  the 
drafting  of  Res.  No.  6,  later  adopted 
by  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee. 
Nat'l  Security  Commission 

The  Legion's  Nat'l  Security  Commis- 
sion— under  the  chairmanship  of  William 

C.  Doyle  (N.J.) — metTues.  Mar.  2,  then 
departed  for  a  full  day  of  military  brief- 
ings at  the  Pentagon  and  Ft.  Myer.  They 
were  also  addressed  by  Arthur  Sylvester, 


Ass't  Secretary  of  Defense;  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and  other  high  Department  of  Defense 
and  military  officials. 

Other  highlights  of  Security's  meet- 
ings were  an  address  by  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond (S.C.),  and  a  "Manpower  and 
Reserve  Symposium"  moderated  by 
Jack  Raymond,  military  writer  for  The 
New  York  Times.  Panel  members  were: 
Col.  James  Hollingsworth,  Department 
of  Defense;  Maj.  Gen.  James  Cantwell, 
Pres.,  National  Guard  Association;  Rear 
Admiral  Edgar  H.  Reeder,  Pres.,  Re- 
serve Officers  Association;  Gen.  Charles 
L.  Bolte,  USA  (Ret.),  Association  of 
U.  S.  Army;  and  Col.  Jackson  Rambeau, 
Air  Force  Association. 

In  an  address  to  the  group,  James 
Webb,  Administrator,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  de- 
tailed the  U.  S.  position  in  the  race  for 
outer  space. 

Economic  Commission 

The  Nat'l  Economic  Commission, 
under  chairman  John  J.  Flynn  (Calif.), 
met  for  three  days  beginning  Mar.  2. 
Among  guest  speakers  at  Economic 
meetings  were:  Philip  N.  Brownstein, 
Commissioner,  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration; Howard  Bertsch,  Adminis- 
trator, Farmers  Home  Administration; 
John  M.  Dervan,  Director,  Loan  Guar- 
anty Service,  VA;  and,  John  W.  Macy, 
Chairman,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Foreign  Relations  Commission 

Chairman  Thomas  E.  Whelan  (N.D.) 
opened  the  three-day  session  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Commission  on  Mar. 
2.  Speakers  included  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  (Conn.);  and  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt 
(S.D.).  Both  spoke  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. 

Members  also  heard  Dr.  Tingfu  F. 


NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  lit 


Somber  Committeemen  hear  Nat'l  Cmdr  Johnsor 


RCA's  SARNOFF  GETS  LEGION  AWARD 


Sarnoff 


Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  RCA's 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  received  the 
Legion's  National  Commander's  Award 
for  1965  at  a  special  luncheon  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  presentation  was  later 
re-enacted  on  the  dais  of  the  Legion's 
Banquet  to  the  Congress. 

Sarnoff  was  cited  for  "nearly  60  years 
of  creative  service  to  the  electronic  com- 
munications industry  which  has  served 
America's  military  and  civilian  needs  so 
well  in  time  of  war  and  peace." 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E.  Johnson  noted 
that  Gen.  Sarnoff  had  been  a  Legionnaire 
for  many  years  and  that  he  had  been 
awarded  23  honorary  degrees,  15  gov- 
ernment decorations,  and  more  than  50 
other  awards. 

Cmdr  Johnson  praised  Sarnoff's  fore- 


sight and  declared  that  "his  fabulous  ca- 
reer in  the  electronic  communications 
industry  spans  the  era  from  the  Titanic 
disaster  to  the  miracle  of  Telstar  and  I'm 
sure  he  proposes  to  go  beyond  the  latter 
achievement." 

Sarnoff,  in  turn,  sketched  the  growth 
of  the  communications  industry,  called 
outer  space  "a  new  ocean  of  national 
destiny,"  and  warned  that  failure  to  lead 
in  its  exploration  would  relegate  the  U.S. 
to  a  secondary  role  in  world  affairs. 

He  noted  that  RCA  and  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  were  born  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other  and  that  "we  have  both 
grown  up  in  a  turbulent  era  of  world  his- 
tory and  we  have  both  sought,  in  our 
own  ways,  to  serve  the  nation's  needs  and 
to  strengthen  its  security." 
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SPECIAL  SESSION  CONSIDERS  VA  CUTBACKS 


st  data  gathered  by  Legion's  Rehab  staff  on  VA  facilities.  He  said  VA  reasoning  was  inconsistent  and  called  for  Committee  action. 


Tsiang,  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (Formosa);  and  Marshall  Green, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

On  Mar.  3,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commission  was  briefed  at  the  State 
Department  by  specialists  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps. 

Nat'l  Legislative  Commission 

Highlights  of  the  Legislative  Commis- 
sion meetings,  under  chairman  Clarence 
C.  Horton,  (Ala.),  included:  addresses 
by  Oliver  E.  Meadows,  Staff  Director, 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs; 
and,  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Staff  Director, 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  (Tex.) ,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  spoke  on  veterans  leg- 
islation in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Rep. 
John  P.  Saylor  (Pa.)  spoke  on  National 
Cemeteries. 


The  Legislative  Commission  also  met 
with  Legion  commission  chairmen  to 
discuss  coordination  of  Legion  legis- 
lative mandates  in  their  respective  fields. 

Alice  In  Wonderland 

Why  were  3 1  VA  installations  ordered 
closed  Jan.  13? 

And  who  was  responsible  for  the 
order? 

At  the  Legion's  Rehabilitation  Con- 
ference, hundreds  of  Legion  and  state 
veterans  service  officers  and  rehabilita- 
tion specialists  tried  to  get  the  answers 
from  a  succession  of  government  offi- 
cials. The  subject  was  already  in  a  state 
of  confusion.  When  the  closings  were 
first  announced  the  stated  purpose  was  to 
save  money.  The  government  announced 
through  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
January  that  the  orders  were  aimed  at 
saving  $23.5  million  a  year.  Generally 
such  orders  may  be  assumed  to  have 
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originated  in  the  Budget  Bureau,  which 
is  a  direct  arm  of  the  President.  Then,  in 
the  face  of  public  and  Congressional 
outcry  against  cutting  back  Congression- 
ally  authorized  services  to  U.S.  war 
veterans  while  pouring  out  money  to 
foreign  countries,  the  story  was  changed. 
The  VA  took  the  responsibility  and  said 
that  the  closings  were  part  of  a  VA  plan 
to  "improve  services."  For  three  days 
VA  officials  at  the  conference  staunchly 
stuck  to  the  story  that  the  closings  would 
make  things  better,  not  worse,  for  vet- 
erans. In  an  exercise  of  frustration  the 
members  of  the  Rehab  Conference — 
sometimes  in  a  frenzy — cited  damage  to 
VA  services  in  their  areas  of  the  country. 
But  the  VA  officials  switched  the  subject. 
When  reminded  that  veterans  in  Vermont 
or  North  Dakota  or  Montana  or  Colo- 
rado or  Georgia  would  be  stripped  of 
counseling  or  medical  or  domiciliary 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Wide-angle  photo  shows  most  of  the  2,000-plus  Legion  guests  in  the  great  Sheraton-Park  ballroom  on  the  evening  of  Mar.  2. 


LEGION'S  WASHINGTON 

CONFERENCE  (CONT'D) 

services,  they  answered  that  things  would 
be  much  better  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
other  urban  areas  where  new  hospitals 
are  being  built.  It  became  clear  to  the 
conferees  that  nobody  really  thought  the 
closings  were  going  to  improve  anything. 
Instead,  benefits  which  might  accrue  in 
other  places  from  other  aspects  of  the 
VA  operation  were  being  illogically  at- 
tributed to  the  closings.  Overall  VA 
budget  figures  were  cited.  VA  medical 
research  was  cited.  Everything  good 
about  the  VA  was  offered  as  proof  that 
the  damage  that  the  closings  would 
cause  was  actually  a  benefit.  The  excel- 
lence of  care  and  the  speed-up  of  patient 
turnover  in  the  remaining  hospitals  were 
cited.  But  when  asked  what  good  that 
would  do  to  veterans  in  vast  areas  of  the 
country  to  whom  these  accomplishments 
would  not  be  available,  there  was  no  re- 
sponsive answer. 

Everything  fitted  into  the  pattern 
which  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (Mont.)  had  already  spelled 
out — that  veterans  would  get  more 
facilities  in  the  big,  heavy-voting  urban 
areas,  while  the  closings  were  an  act  of 
political  disregard  for  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  country. 


On  the  third  day  of  the  conference  the 
myth  that  the  closings  were  an  act  of  the 
VA  to  improve  services  was  exploded 
when  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  speaking  for  the 
Budget  Bureau,  conceded  that  the 
Budget  Bureau,  as  an  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent, had  ordered  the  VA  to  close  in- 
stallations, and  that  the  VA's  role  was  to 
say  which  should  be  closed. 

For  telling  the  truth,  indigestible  as 
it  was,  Hughes  got  a  round  of  applause. 


Some,  however,  departed  with  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  VA  officials  who, 
they  felt,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  their 
exasperation  for  three  days  chiefly  be- 
cause they  were  stuck  by  higher  authority 
with  the  story  that  veterans  could  be 
served  better  by  having  their  services 
taken  away  from  them. 

Not  since  1933  had  there  been  such 
an  Alice-in-Wonderland  Rehab  Con- 
ference. 


 NATIONAL  COMMANDER'S  TESTIMONY  

Following  is  the  text  of  Nat'l  Cmdr  Donald  E.  Johnson's  oral  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  on  Tues., 
Mar.  2,  in  support  of  The  American  Legion's  position  against  the 
Veterans  Administration  order  of  Jan.  13  to  close  31  installations. 


"As  we  are  all  now  so  painfully  aware, 
the  Veterans  Administration  announced, 
on  January  13,  1965,  that  it  would  shut 
down  16  regional  offices,  4  domiciliaries, 
and  1 1  hospitals.  In  a  letter  to  me  on 
that  date,  the  Administrator  said  that  VA 
would  complete  all  of  these  actions  by 
June  30,  1965,  and  some  of  them  before 
April  1,  1965!  The  suddenness  of  this 
decision,  the  scope  and  impact  of  the 
order,  and  the  incredibly  short  phase-out 
period,  stunned  us.  Not  since  the  Econ- 
omy Act  of  1933  had  such  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  veterans  program  been  so 
abruptly  and  arbitrarily  eliminated. 

"The  Congressional  Record  has  been 
replete  with  evidence  of  the  fact  that 


Members  of  Congress  were  not  consulted 
in  advance  about  the  closing  of  the  31 
installations.  The  hearings  before  this 
Committee  have  disclosed  that  your  ad- 
vice was  not  sought.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
find  that  shocking.  This  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
this  Congress  formulates  the  policies 
which  govern  it.  When  the  [VA]  acts,  it 
affects  a  program  within  your  jurisdiction 
and  touches  the  lives  of  the  people  you 
represent.  We  believe  that  in  a  matter  of 
this  magnitude,  you  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

"We  don't  think  we  are  presumptuous 
in  believing  also  that  The  American 
Legion  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  an 
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action  of  this  importance.  There  is  a  man 
in  this  room,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  served 
on  the  Dawes  Committee  which  success- 
fully recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  Veterans  Bureau.  There  are  many  per- 
sons in  this  room  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  voluntary  service  in  VA  hospitals, 
where  they  are  considered  a  part  of  the 
medical  care  team.  We  have  thousands 
of  service  officers  who  fill  the  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  the  veteran  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Of  course,  our 
mission  and  goal  are  to  serve  veterans, 
but  in  so  doing  we  also  serve  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Our  size  and  our 
experience  give  us  not  only  a  right  but 
an  obligation  to  express  ourselves  on 
decisions  of  such  vast  consequence  as  the 
closing  of  31  installations. 

'So  much  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  January  13  order  was  arrived  at, 
announced,  and  implemented.  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss  the  three  categories 
of  installations  being  closed,  beginning 
with  the  regional  office.  The  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  a  regional  office 
is  that  it  is  the  place  where  a  veteran's 
claims  folder — the  essential  record — is 
kept,  and  it  is  the  place  where  his  claim 
is  decided.  Regional  offices  should  be 
decentralized  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible to  facilitate,  expedite,  and  improve 
service  to  veterans.  As  Mr.  William  J. 
Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, said  to  The  American  Legion  in 
October  1960,  'I  am  of  the  firm  belief 
that  we  end  up  with  better  quality  work 
if  the  claims  file  is  located  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  beneficiary.' 

"For  many  years,  the  Veterans  Ad- 


Cold  War  Legionnaires? 

A  Special  Legion  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership met  in  Washington  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  opening  the  Legion's  mem- 
bership rolls  to  "cold  war"  veterans. 

Authorized  by  Res.  No.  504  at  the 
1964  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention in  Dallas,  Tex.,  committee  mem- 
bers were  selected  at  the  subsequent  Oct. 
1964  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing. 

The  study  group  had  a  huge  task.  The 
question  of  opening  the  membership  to 
so-called  "cold  war"  veterans  at  all,  de- 
pended first  on  a  study  of  hypothetical 
criteria  on  which  it  could  be  done  with- 
out basically  altering  the  nature  of  the 
Legion.  After  wrestling  with  the  com- 
plexities of  criteria  for  three  days  the 
committee  shaped  a  report  to  submit  to 
the  May  1965  meeting  of  the  Nat'l  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Members  of  the  Special  Committee 
were:  Halsey  W.  Stickel  (N.J.),  chmn; 
Herbert  J.  Jacobi  (D.C.),  vice  chmn; 


Special  Membership  Committee  at  work. 

Earl  D.  Franklin,  Jr.  (Colo.) ;  Robert  M. 
McCurdy  (Calif.);  John  J.  Flynn 
(Calif.);  Morris  B.  Nooner,  Jr.  (111.); 
Edward  H.  Lynch  (Conn.);  Louis  E. 
Drago  (N.Y.);  Eugene  V.  Lindquist 
(Minn.);  and  Edward  T.  Hoak  (Pa.). 


ministration  had  been  the  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  concept  that  regional  offices 
should  be  widely  decentralized.  In  1952, 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  a  management 
engineering  firm,  recommended  elimi- 
nation of  the  regional  offices  and  the 
substitution  of  10  service  centers.  In 
rejecting  the  recommendation,  VA  ex- 
plained that  regional  offices  were  neces- 
sary to  give  service  to  as  many  veterans 
as  possible.  VA  defined  that  service  as 


follows:  veterans  should  have  access  to 
(a)  those  who  can  completely  answer 
their  questions,  (b)  those  who  decide 
their  claims  for  benefits,  and  (c)  those 
who  have  complete  authority  to  take 
action  to  remove  delays  in  service.  Only 
the  regional  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
provide  that  access  and  only  the  regional 
office  can  render  that  kind  of  service. 

"It  is  disconcerting  to  realize  that  al- 
though workloads  have  increased  many 


DISSATISFACTION  AT  REHAB  CONFERENCE 


Exasperation  at  Rehab  Conference  is 
epitomized  by  Mike  Markowitz  (center 
photo),  Pennsylvania  American  Legion 
veterans  rehabilitation  specialist.  Marko- 
witz is  seen  vainly  trying  to  get  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  McNinch,  VA  Medical  Di- 
rector (left),  to  explain  how  closing  of 
VA  services  to  veterans  is  an  "improve- 
ment" of  services  to  veterans. 

Dr.  McNinch  defended  hospital  clos- 
ings in  rural  areas  by  citing  the  excellence 
of  performance  and  scheduled  growth  of 
VA  medical  facilities  in  big  city  areas. 
Markowitz  was  one  of  a  series  of 
Legionnaires  who  protested  that  the 
doctor  wasn't  talking  about  the  closings, 
but  was  changing  the  subject.  He  and 
others  cited  damage  to  veterans  services 
in  the  areas  of  the  closings.  Dr.  McNinch 
headed  a  VA  medical  panel  at  the  Le- 
gion's Rehabilitation  Conference.  He 
spoke  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour  on 
VA  medical  achievements  and  opera- 
tions unrelated  to  the  closings.  This 
touched  off  a  series  of  protests  from  the 
floor.  The  meeting  nearly  got  out  of 
hand  when  direct  questioning  on  the 


Dr.  McNinch 


Markowitz 


Admiral  Boone 


closings  resulted  in  charges  from  the 
conference  members  that  their  questions 
were  being  evaded. 

Finally,  Legion  Rehabilitation  Direc- 
tor John  Corcoran  interrupted  to  tell  the 
conference:  "We  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  VA  did  not  originate 
the  closings.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  answers  to  our  questions." 
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Seated  quietly  in  the  back  of  the  room 
was  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone  (right),  a 
predecessor  of  Dr.  McNinch,  who,  when 
he  had  been  VA  Medical  Director,  had 
fearlessly  defended  against  all  challenges 
the  principle  that  the  best  possible  medi- 
cal services  for  veterans  under  the  law 
be  available  without  reference  to  where 
they  live. 
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5  *i  ,1 


VA  Administrator  William  J.  Driver  (at  podium)  gives  the  VA's  reasons  for  shutdowns  to  overflow  audience  of  Rehab  conferees. 


LEGION'S  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE  ^ 

fold  since  1930,  the  VA  now  contends 
that  it  can  operate  satisfactorily  with 
less  regional  offices  (50)  than  it  had  then 
(54).  It  is  puzzling  to  find  that  the  VA 
has  reversed  itself  and  now  contends  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  each  state  to  have  at 
least  one  regional  office  (eight  states  will 
have  none).  It  is  disturbing  to  contem- 
plate that  although  VA  predicts  substan- 
tial increases  in  future  workloads  (up 
65%  in  the  combined  compensation  and 
pension  program  by  1995),  the  agency 
continues  its  trend  to  reduce  and  cen- 
tralize its  offices.  In  the  last  five  years, 
VA  has  reduced  the  number  of  its  con- 
tact offices  from  215  to  10,  and  proposes 
to  reduce  regional  offices  from  67  to  50. 

"VA  attempts  to  justify  the  elimina- 
tion of  regional  offices  by  saying  that  the 
agency  is  as  close  to  the  veteran  as  the 
mail  box.  This  position  conflicts  with  the 
long-standing  VA  attitude  on  regional 
offices  and  conflicts  with  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  The  American  Legion 
on  how  best  to  render  service.  One  would 
scarcely  attempt  to  do  business  with  his 
attorney  by  mail,  and  it  would  be  equally 
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inadvisable  for  the  veteran  to  prosecute 
his  claim  in  that  manner.  Nor  does  he. 
In  four  studies  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  it  was  es- 
tablished that  the  veteran  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  70%  of  the  claims  presented. 
That  is  the  personal  contact  between  the 
veteran  and  the  VA.  As  regional  offices 
are  reduced  and  centralized,  that  contact 
will  become  increasingly  difficult.  We 
conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  less  re- 
gional offices  will  inevitably  mean  less 
service. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  also 
proposes  to  close  4  domiciliary  homes. 
According  to  VA,  a  domiciliary  is  an  in- 
stitution which  provides  a  home — bed. 
board,  and  incidental  medical  care — for 
men  who  are  so  disabled  that  they  can- 
not support  themselves  but  who  are  not 
ir.  need  of  nursing  service,  constant  medi- 
cal supervision,  or  hospitalization.  A 
1961  study  by  VA  reported  that  the 
typical  domiciliary  member  had  only  an 
elementary  school  education,  was  dis- 
abled principally  by  heart  disease,  had 
no  family,  had  a  total  income  of  $66  per 
month  from  VA  pension,  and  would, 
today,  be  68  years  old.  In  fiscal  year 


1964.  VA  provided  a  home  for  7072 
such  persons  at  an  average  cost  of  $6.45 
per  day. 

"In  the  four  domiciliaries  to  be  closed 
there  are  now  over  3000  men  who  des- 
perately need  the  home  that  VA  has  been 
providing  them.  VA  plans  to  'relocate" 
2200  of  them.  It  is  not  clear  what  will 
happen  to  the  balance.  But,  even  as  to 
the  2200,  it  will  be  impossible  for  VA 
to  accommodate  them.  As  an  example, 
there  are  940  members  at  the  White  City. 
Oregon,  domiciliary.  VA  has  plans  to 
'relocate'  only  700.  They  say  they  will 
send  100  to  Bonham.  Texas  (2057  miles 
away),  but  as  of  December  31,  1964. 
Bonham  had  a  waiting  list  of  140.  They 
plan  to  'relocate'  400  at  Los  Angeles 
(754  miles  away);  however,  Los  Angeles 
has  only  147  operating  beds  available; 
how  you  can  put  400  people  into  147 
beds  is  not  understood.  They  intend  to 
send  41  members  to  Whipple.  Arizona 
(1 109  miles);  however,  on  December  31, 
1964,  Whipple  had  a  waiting  list  of  146 
applicants.  They  intend  to  'relocate'  100 
members  at  Temple,  Texas  (2096  miles 
away);  however,  on  December  31.  there 
were  49  on  the  waiting  list  there. 

"VA  explains  that  the  need  for  domi- 
ciliaries will  decrease  because  of  Social 
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Security  and  other  general  welfare  pro- 
grams; yet,  VA's  own  study  showed  less 
than  25%  of  domiciliary  members  have 
Social  Security  coverage.  VA  states  that 
the  new  nursing  home  program  will  ab- 
sorb many  of  these  members;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  requirements 
for  domiciliary  care,  a  veteran  should 
not  be  in  that  institution  if  he  needs 
nursing  home  attention.  There  is  only 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  reached,  Mr. 
Chairman:  there  is  no  available  satis- 
factory substitute.  If  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration closes  the  four  domiciliaries 
as  planned,  it  will  perform  a  heartless 
act.  It  will  deprive  aged,  impoverished 
veterans  of  the  home  in  which  they  had 
believed  they  could  live  out  their  days. 

"When  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  announced  the  closing  of  1 1  hos- 
pitals, he  said  that  he  had  followed  four 
guidelines  in  arriving  at  his  decision. 
They  were:  (1)  obsolescence  of  physical 
plant — unduly  costly  to  modernize;  (2) 
limited  demand  for  hospitalization  due 
to  remote  location;  (3)  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting the  number  and  quality  of  staff 
required  to  assure  a  high  quality  of 
medical  care;  and  (4)  capability  of  sur- 
rounding VA  hospitals  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  the  geographic  area  served. 
I  feel  convinced  that  there  are  few  among 
us  who  would  insist  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  a  hospital  that  was  obsolete,  un- 
needed,  and  inadequately  staffed.  The 
controversy  over  the  closing  of  the  1 1 
hospitals  has  arisen  because  there  are 
many  among  us  who  dispute  that  the 
hospitals  involved  fit  that  description. 

"I  have  visited  several  hospitals  and 
domiciliaries  since  the  January  13  order, 
including  a  fine  institution  at  Clinton,  in 
my  home  state  of  Iowa.  In  addition,  my 
staff  has  made  on-the-spot  surveys  at 
nine  of  the  15  facilities  to  be  closed.  We 
have  found  that  the  institutions  we  have 
visited  do  not  fall  within  the  guidelines 
announced.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on 
each  hospital  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
staff  will  do  that  when  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals.  I  would  like  to 
cite  some  examples  of  what  we  found, 
however.  As  to  obsolescence:  We  visited 
Sunmount,  New  York,  and  learned  that 
from  1949  to  1952  over  2.5  millions  of 
dollars  were  expended  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physical  plant.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  money  was  not  spent  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  the  TB  pa- 
tients, as  claimed  by  VA,  but,  rather,  was 
for  a  general  rebuilding  of  the  hospital. 
We  visited  McKinney,  Texas,  and  found 
that  of  the  83  buildings  in  use,  50%  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  50%  in  good 
condition.  The  buildings  are  not  brick 
veneer  over  wood  frame,  as  claimed,  but 
are  made  of  hollow-spun  tile,  both  inside 
and  outside  walls.  Shingles  are  composi- 
tion with  8-hour  fire  resistant  guarantee. 


CHAIRMEN  REPORT  TO  FULL  CONFERENCE 


Economic  Commission 

John  J.  Flynn,  (Calif.) 


Membership  &  Post  Activities  Committee 
Earl  D.  Franklin,  Jr.,  (Colo.) 


Foreign  Relations  Commission 
Thomas  E.  Whelan,  (N.D.) 


National  Security  Commission 

William  C.  Doyle,  (N.J.) 


Legislative  Commission 
Clarence  C.  Horton,  (Ala.) 


Rehabilitation  Commission 

Robert  M.  McCurdy,  (Calif.) 


An  overhead  and  below  automatic  sprin- 
kler system  is  in  service. 

"As  to  limited  demand:  It  seems  to  me 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  fiscal  year 
1 964  the  1 1  hospitals  to  be  closed  treated 
20,814  patients.  Sunmount  serves  an  area 
of  70,000  veterans,  not  29,190  as  claimed 
by  VA.  McKinney  had  a  waiting  list  of 
54. 

"As  to  difficulty  in  attracting  capable 
staff:  We  found  that  the  shortages  claimed 
do  not  exist.  For  example,  at  Sunmount 
we  found  the  hospital  to  be  completely 
staffed,  with  eight  physicians  board- 
certified.  At  that  hospital,  in  the  period 
from  August  1962  through  December 
1964,  20  applications  were  rejected  be- 
cause no  openings  were  available.  Three 
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of  the  services  VA  claimed  were  not 
available,  were  available  on  a  consultant 
basis.  At  McKinney,  we  found  a  full- 
time  professional  staff  with  an  average 
age  of  51.6  years — no  pending  retire- 
ments. The  staff  included  nine  doctors 
who  are  board-certified.  Six  of  the  serv- 
ices VA  claimed  were  not  available,  were 
available,  two  on  a  limited  basis.  If  we 
needed  further  confirmation  of  our  find- 
ings we  needed  only  to  consult  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  VA  Recruiting  Bulletin. 
Only  two  staff  nurses  were  sought  for 
Sunmount,  and  no  staff  of  any  kind  was 
sought  for  McKinney. 

"As  to  capability  of  surrounding  VA 
hospitals  to  accept  the  patient  load  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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1 1  hospitals  being  closed:  it  is  clear  that 
the  'peripheral'  hospitals  cannot  take  the 
patient  load  of  the  closing  hospitals.  The 
average  daily  patient  load  in  the  latter 
hospitals  is  2238.  As  of  December  31, 
1964,  the  peripheral  hospitals  to  which 
the  patient  demand  is  to  be  directed  had 
a  waiting  list  of  2457.  One  fact  seems 
inescapable  to  us — -the  patient  load  of 
20,814  that  was  treated  in  1964  by  the 
1 1  hospitals  cannot  be  accepted  by  sur- 
rounding hospitals — it  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  existing  waiting  list. 

"The  decision  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  close  31  installations  is  seri- 
ous and  disturbing.  Even  more  serious 
are  the  long-range  implications  of  the 
action.  The  reversal  of  policy  on  regional 
offices  portends  the  elimination  of  addi- 
tional offices  and  tends  to  confirm  the 
press  report  that  VA  is  willing  to  de- 
crease the  number  to  15.  The  reasons 
advanced  for  the  elimination  of  4  domi- 
ciliaries  can  be  used  to  eliminate  more, 
and  humanitarian  considerations  will, 
apparently,  have  no  influence.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  1 1  hospitals  suggests  a  trend 
toward  over-centralization  and  the  with- 
drawal of  excellent  medical  care  from 
small  communities. 

"Beyond  all  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  held  on  the  closings  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  policy  expressions 
which  sound  the  death  knell  for  the  vet- 
erans hospital  system  as  we  know  it.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  predicted  that 
there  would  be  an  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  medicare  programs,  if  enacted, 
and  the  VA  hospital  system.  We  learned 
of  a  study  to  determine  the  merits  of 
transferring  the  operation  of  certain 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  to  VA. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
announced  that  the  VA  had  reversed  its 
position  on  'cross-servicing'  and  now 
supported  the  concept.  These  and  other 
developments  foretell  the  disintegration 
and  dismemberment  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

"VA  support  of  the  concept  of  'cross- 
servicing'  seems  particularly  significant 
and  is  especially  distressing  to  us.  'Cross- 
servicing'  appears  to  be  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  VA  will  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  nonveterans.  This  concept  was 
proposed  by  the  Hoover  Commission  in 
1949  in  its  recommendation  that  there 
be  established  a  'United  Medical  Admin- 
istration' into  which  would  be  consoli- 
dated most  of  the  large-scale  activities  of 
the  Government  in  the  field  of  medical 
care.  The  Veterans  Administration  vigor- 
ously rejected  the  proposal.  The  reasons 
for  VA's  opposition  are  highly  signifi- 
cant. Then   Administrator  Carl  Gray 


Past  Nat'l  Chaplain  Dr.  Tom  Clark  (Okla 
veterans  will  continue  to  receive  proper  rr 


.),  at  Benediction,  prays  that  American 
edical  care  from  a  grateful  government. 


said,  'This  proposal  would  limit  the  use 
by  veterans  of  the  nation's  hospital  plant 
established  for  them  by  making  these 
facilities  available  to  additional  groups, 
principally  armed  forces  personnel  and 
their  dependents  and  merchant  seamen. 
It  would  also  impede  the  efficient  han- 
dling of  claims  for  compensation,  pen- 
sion, insurance,  and  other  benefits  where 
a  physical  examination  is  necessary.  It  is 
in  basic  conflict  with  the  traditional  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  to  accord  to 
veterans  as  a  class,  special  consideration 
through  one  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  various  benefit  programs. 
The  policy  of  caring  specially  for  vet- 
erans through  a  central  agency  is  not 
one  that  merely  sprang  up.  Rather,  it 
has  had  a  natural,  healthy  growth  from 
the  bitter  experiences  of  divided  responsi- 
bility.'  'In  view  of  the  historical 

facts  which  have  been  outlined  and  the 
experience  gained  therefrom,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  proposed  plan  would  not 
work  without  detriment  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  program  of  medical  and 
hospital  care  and  other  benefits  provided 
for  veterans.  The  high  standard  of  care 
which  has  been  attained  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  would  necessarily  be 
lowered  by  a  merger  of  our  program 
with  other  programs.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  must  strongly  recommend 
against  the  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation.' 

"How  different  from  that  ardent  de- 
fense and  endorsement  of  the  integrity 
of  the  VA  hospital  system  was  the  bland 
and  casual  announcement  by  VA  during 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  that  the  agency  has 
reversed  its  position  and  now  supports 
'cross-servicing.' 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  I  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  our  National  Executive  Com- 


mittee. The  Committee  met  yesterday 
and  adopted  a  resolution  which  reflects 
the  reaction  of  The  American  Legion  to 
recent  events.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  record. 

"We  are  concerned  that  we  face  a 
great  crisis.  We  believe  that  we  are  at  a 
crucial  point  in  the  history  of  veterans 
affairs  in  this  country.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  use  the  full  force  and  influence 
of  our  organization  to  preserve  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  the  central  and 
independent  agency  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  veterans  benefits  and  services 
program. 

"We  need  your  help  and  we  earnestly 
seek  it.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  win 
this  battle,  and  that  the  Congress  will 
maintain  a  generous  and  compassionate 
veterans  program,  one  that  is  in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  this  nation,  one  that  re- 
flects the  will  of  the  people. 

"Thank  you." 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

William  J.  Wagner  and  Curtis  Williams  and 
Gerald  F.  Wilson  (all  1963),  Post  1,  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Arnold  O.  Sowers  (1965),  Post  36,  Parlier. 
Calif. 

Charles  J.  Faso  and  Sidney  R.  Hull  and 
Hubert  H.  Swor  (all  1964),  Post  105,  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

Malcolm  G.  Keith  and  Merle  North  and 
Charles  Weis  (all  1964),  Post  139,  Alhambra. 
Calif. 

Charles  T.  Hubbard  and  Gurman  M.  Wolfe 
(both  1964),  Post  144,  Opa-locka,  Fla. 

Barney  R.  Pietkiewicz  and  William  B.  Sebas- 
tian and  John  Yuska  (all  1960)  and  Raymond  P. 
Mikalajunas  (1964),  Post  271,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Roscoe  Conk  1  in  Eaton  (1964),  Post  363. 
Chicago,  111. 

Charles  Roza,  Sr.  and  Andrew  Zajewski  (both 
1964),  Post  419,  Chicago,  111. 

Paul  Klassing  and  Maurice  O'Hare  and 
Charles  Wilkey  (all  1964),  Post  640,  Liberty,  111. 
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Harry  C.  Hedges  (1962)  and  John  S.  Chesnut 
and  George  L.  Kilgus  and  Joe  Upchurch  (all 
1964),  Post  127,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Francis  E.  Bashford  and  William  D.  Guthrie 
(both  1964),  Post  191,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

Gudmun  Jensen  and  F.  C.  Peters  and  H.  D. 
Schilling  (all  1965),  Post  227,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

Henry  J.  Bohrns  and  Elmer  H.  Mugge  and 
Wm.  J.  P.  Rehder  and  Oscar  W.  Reimers  (all 
1964),  Post  688,  Calumet,  Iowa. 

Floyd  C.  Cloutier  (1964),  Post  96,  Morgan 
City,  La. 

Sumner  B.  Cobb  (1964),  Post  129,  Woodfords, 
Maine. 

Clarence  M.  Smith  (1964),  Post  243,  Hurlock, 
Md. 

Louis  Richter  and  Ray  B.  Sias  and  Arthur  H. 
Smith  and  Joseph  C.  Sullivan  (all  1963),  Post 
28,  Northampton,  Mass. 

James  A.  Campers  (1964),  Post  44,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Rev.  John  J.  Lane  (1948)  and  Joseph  F.  Dowd 
and  Thomas  F.  Duffy  (both  1964),  Post  87, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Graziano  Martocchio  (1964),  Post  201,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Samuel  Somora,  Sr.  and  Dale  Wetzel  (both 
1964),  Post  345,  Baroda,  Mich. 

Herbert  L.  Millington  (1964),  Post  334,  Coon 
Rapids,  Minn. 

Raymond  F.  Mudge  (1964),  Post  79,  Man- 
chester, N.H. 

Dewey  H.  Cowan  and  William  F.  Drewes  and 
John  B.  Monforte  (all  1964),  Post  107,  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Rev.  J.  Harold  Thomson  (1964),  Post  31,  Little 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Ira  Bates  (1964),  Post  87,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Walter  M.  Maxwell  and  Philip  Migliore  and 
John  Ed  Schiefen  and  Frank  Spencer  (all  1964), 
Post  99,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Carl  L.  Breuninsrer  and  Robert  J.  Dillon  and 
Edward  S.  Flewellin  and  Louis  Gatto  and  Ray- 
mond Hyde  (all  1964),  Post  129,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.Y. 

Samuel  S.  Goodman  (1964),  Post  263,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

John  Cullen  and  Charles  Honors  and  George 
McGinn  and  Harry  Mead  (all  1964),  Post  317, 
Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

Herbert  Naar  and  Joseph  Rosenbluth  and 
Jacob  Sigman  (all  1964),  Post  1176,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Gordon  L.  Kidd  (1964),  Post  1303,  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y. 

Hobart  M.  Stephens  (1962),  Post  586,  Tipp 
City,  Ohio. 

Herbert  L.  Burke  (1964),  Post  149,  Beaver, 
Okla. 

William  H.  H.  Keen  (1965),  Post  3,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Leon  F.  Kuhns  and  John  W.  Millan  and  Roy 
P.  Wildrick  (all  1964),  Post  367,  Fullerton,  Pa. 

Frank  Aigeldinger  and  Charles  P.  Storm 
(both  1963),  Post  781,  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 

Nathaniel  W.  Dantzler  (1964),  Post  824,  Buft- 
inpton.  Pa. 

Euell  H.  Hall  (1963)  and  Raymond  F.  Tillman 
(1964),  Post  125,  Richmond,  Va. 

Martin  E.  Lemasters  and  Don  Morrow  and 
Everett  S.  Neff  and  William  A.  Powell,  Sr.  and 
Floyd  R.  Pryor  (all  1964),  Post  86,  Paden  City, 
W.  Va. 

Herbert  F.  Schatz  and  Charles  A.  Treixler 

(both  1963),  Post  189,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


COMRADE  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  this  comrade  are  urged 
to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Air  Force,  South  Pacific,  Guam — Need  informa- 
tion from  former  buddies  of  Sgt.  Paul  E. 
Alkire,  USAF,  AF  160  4670,  who  suffered 
heart  attack  on  Guam  in  WW2.  Definite  or- 
ganization unknown.  Information  may  help 
his  widow  to  establish  war  orphan  benefits 
for  their  child.  Write:  Leslie  J.  Waldron, 
Service  Officer,  American  Legion  Post  200, 
Satellite  Beach,  Fla. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  four  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Inf  Reg't,  Co  H  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Wm.  J. 

Corteville,  13122— 8th  St.,  Grandview,  Mo. 
1st  New  York  Cav  (Mexican  Border  Service) 

Troop   A   (June   1916-March    1917)— (June) 

Hervey  L.  Russell,  10  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10016. 

2nd  Field  Sig  Bn  (WW1)— (June)  W.  G.  Pledge, 

117  24th  St.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  59401 
5th  Arm'd  Div  (New  England)— (May)  Roger 

E.  Queeney,  Maple  Ave.,  Rutland,  Mass. 
6th  Army  Hq  &  Hq  Co  (1940-45)— (June)  Ira  K. 

Shields,  c/o  Tag  Galyean,  Inc.,  Charleston, 

W.Va. 

9th  Arm'd  Eng— (July)  Wm.  F.  O'Donnell, 
104-12  104th  St.,  Ozone  Park,  N.Y. 

18  RWY  Eng  (San  Francisco  Reunion)— (May ) 
W.  T.  Richards,  1910  Rosecrest  Dr.,  Oakland, 
Calif.  (Portland  Reunion)— (Aug.)  J.  D. 
Lyman,  2710  S.  E.  Courtney  Rd.,  Portland 
22,  Ore. 

24th  Field  Hosp— (July)   Lowell  O.  Duncan, 

15544  Levan  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich.  48150 
26th  Div  (WW1&2)  &  Americal  Div  (WW2) — 

(June)  Walter  J.  Duda,  138  Huntington  Ave., 

Manchester,  N.H. 
41st  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  S.  B.  Huntting,  P.O.  Box 

4285,  Portland,  Ore.  97208 
65th  Gen  Hosp— (May)  Sarkis  C.  Mihranian,  19 

Gregory  La.,  Loudonville,  N.Y. 
74th  Coast  Art'y,  372nd  AAA  (Buffalo,  N.Y. 

1943)— (Aug.)  Hiram  L.  Adams,  944  Ruie  Rd. 

No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 
75th  Div— (Aug.)  Claude  L.  Yoakum,  325  N. 

Valley  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66102 
78th  Div— (July)  John  E.  Ghegan,  765  45th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
89th  Chem  Mortar  Bn— (July)  Richard  G.  Mc- 

Lennand,  24  Kenwood  Dr.,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 
92nd  Medical  Gas  Treatment  Bn — (July)  James 

C.  DeLong,  31  Citv  Hall  St.  SE,  Massillon, 

Ohio 

96th  Fighter  Control  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Ed  Crivaro, 

117  Delfred  Dr.,  Carnegie,  Pa. 
99th    Inf    Div— (July)    Herb    Edgecomb,  569 

Cloverdale  Ave.,  Springdale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
116th  Eng  (C),  Co  F;  641st  TD  Bn,  Pioneer  Co, 

Recon  Co;  98th  Chem  Mort  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.) 

Alvin  B.  Bates,  P.O.  Box  255,  Idaho  Falls, 

Idaho  83402 

134th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WW1)— (July)  Lester 

S.  Grice,  P.O.  Box  647,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401 
145th  Inf  Reg't,  2nd  Bn,  Co  E— (Aug.)  Robert 

E.  Hamilton,  1027  Priscilla  La.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
197th  Coast  Art'y  AA,  210th,  237th,  744th  Bns— 

(Aug.)  F.  M.  Wood  16  Pearl  St.,  Concord, 

N.H. 

204th  AA  Bn— (June)  Leonard  Bauer,  RR  #2, 

Roanoke,  Ind. 
211th  Coast  Art'y  Reg't  AA  (1st  Corps  Cadets)— 

(Aug.)  Ellery  W.  Giddings,  Cadet  Armory, 

105  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
279th  Eng  (C)  Ln— (Aug.)   John  G.  Gotzen, 

7512  Belair  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21236 
302nd   Field   Sig  Bn   (WW1)— (June)  Harry 

Schoen,  366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
308th  Inf,  Co  L— (June)  Roy  Mannering,  567 

92nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11209 
342nd    Mach    Gun    Bn— (Aug.)    William  M. 

Richards,  5953  S.  Rapp  St.,  Littleton,  Colo. 
349th  Inf,  Co  H  (WW1)— (Aug.)  John  J.  Tray, 

1617  E.  Main  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 
409th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  D— (July)  Albert  E.  Sod- 
man,  Rt.  5,  Box  204,  Antioch,  111. 
464th  Amphib  Truck  Co — (Aug.)  Carl  F.  John- 
son, 339  2nd  St.  PI.  S.E.,  Hickory,  N.C.  28601 
478th  AAA  AW  Bn— (July)    Walter  Lewan- 

dowski,  3459  McShane  Way,  Baltimore,  Md. 
483rd  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)  Billy  J.  McGee, 

2414  Rainbow  Dr.,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35901 
484th  MP  EG  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Lowell  E. 

Snyder,  5527  Haverford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
486th  Arm'd  AA  Bn — (Aug.)  Dominic  Rizzo, 

237  Preston  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
513th    Parachute    Inf,    Co    A— (July)  Ralph 

Clarke,  514  Westwood  Ave.,  River  Vale,  N.J. 
513th  Parachute  Inf,  Co  G— (Aug.)  William  F. 

Whipps,  Waterloo  Rd.,  R.F.D.I.,  Ellicott  City, 

Md.  21043 

527th  Eng  Light  Ponton  Co — (June)  Marion  L. 

Munsinger,  713-12th  Ave.,  Eldora,  Iowa  50627 
551st  MP  EG  Co— (June)  E.  W.  Litaker,  721 

Wen-le  Dr.,  Sumter,  S.C. 
557th  AAA  AW  Bn— (May)  Richard  M.  Ellen- 

berger,  Box  108,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa. 
615th  Port  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Don  J.  Sandy, 

2331  19th  Ave.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98144 


705th    Ord— (July)    Joe    F.    Wolf,    Box  105, 

Oconee,  111.  62553 
733rd  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug.)  Bernard  Resnick, 

623  Elm  Ave.,  Takoma  Park  12,  Md. 
767th  Tank  Bn,  Co  B— (Aug.  or  Sept.)— Edward 

A.  Rogosz,  3529  Melwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13, 

Pa. 

785th  Base  Depot  Co— (Aug.)  Ed  K.  Epland,  933 

Cornwall  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  50702 
861st  Eng  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Daniel  Antonacci. 

1504  N.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
907th    (H.A.M.)    Ord    Co— (Aug.)    Arthur  R. 

Rudstrom,  5904  Chowen  Ave.  S.,  Edina  10, 

Minn. 

1951st  QM  Truck  Co  (Aviation)— (Aug.)  Jim 
Curran,  134  Forest  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.I. 

3482nd  Ord  Medium  Auto  Maint  Co— (Aug.) 
Oregon  T.  Ardis,  P.O.  Box  362,  Summerton, 

5  C 

Ranger  Bns  (WW2)  lst-6th— ( Aug. )  Roy 
Murray,  4291  Aspen  La.,  Camarillo,  Calif. 

WAC— (Aug.)  Sara  Ann  Allen,  402  S.  9th  St., 
Columbia,  Mo. 

NAVY 

3rd  Special  Seabees— ( July)  Robert  R.  Sabo, 
3614  N.  Greenview  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60613 

4th  Marine  Div  (WW2)— (June)  Ralph  Most, 
240  S.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

71st  Seabees- (Aug.)  Joseph  P.  Tigue,  88-38 
249th  St.,  Bellerose,  N.Y.  11426 

118th  Seabees— (July)  John  L.  Johnson,  718  N. 
16th  Ave.,  Melrose  Park,  111. 

501st  Seabees  MU— (June)  Raymond  E.  Hern- 
onen,  3818  Regent  Ave.  N.,  Robbmsdale, 
Minn.  55422  ,  „„ 

Ellyson  Field,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Sqdn  2A  (Navy 

6  Waves)— (June)  Mrs.  Julie  Bonvmo 
Hughes,  39  Highland  Ter.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

LST  288  (WW2)— (June)  Henry  T.  Field,  5  West 
End  Ct.,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  06870 

Patrol  Sqdn  54  (1943-44)— (Aug.)  William  J. 
Gladwin,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
255  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111 

USS  Colorado  (BB-45,  Officers  &  Crew)— 
(Aug.)  Budd  A.  Bratton,  316  Pine  Dr.,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio  „  ,  _. 

USS  Helena  (CL50)— ( July)  Raymond  Cla- 
baugh,  Rt.  3,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

USS  Knapp  (DD653)  (Officers  &  Crew  Sept. 
1942-June  1946)— (July)  Mrs.  V.  W.  West- 
brook,  4204  Konrad,  Lyons,  111. 

Yeomen  "F"  (WW1  Navy  Enlisted  Women)— 
(May)  Mrs.  Dora  Bucklin  Helwig,  43  Corn- 
stock  Ave.,  Providence,  R.I.  02907 

AIR 

12th  Bomb  Gp  (Medium)  434th  Bomb  Sqdn— 

(Aug.)  Joseph  C.  Prisco,  301  Warren  Ave., 

East  Providence,  R.I.  02914 
27th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWD— (Aug.)  Ray  F.  Duranfc 

Box  1094,  Lakeside  Dr.,  Felton,  Calif.  95018 
356th  Fighter  Gp— (July)   Louis  Meyer,  1508 

Colony  Ter.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
381st  Air  Service  Sqdn  (WW2)— (June)  Jos  L. 

Bognar,  P.O.  Box  2271,  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 
485th  Bomb  Gp— (Aug.)  William  H.  Schoultz, 

532  Park  Ave.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio  44444 
WAC,  3rd  AF  Hq  Co.,  300th  Base  Unit  (Tampa 

Fla)— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Ruby  Lindquist,  Apt.  3 

2021   W.    Old   Shakopee   Rd.,  Minneapolis. 

Minn.  55431 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
FEBRU  ^RY  28,  1965 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   8  3-818, 

Receivable    213, 

Inventories   

Invested  Funds    1.66j' 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds    286,082.09 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,521,024.38 

Real  Estate  

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  238. 

Deferred  Charges     

$10,980. 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   t  1,444, 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    14, 

Deferred  Income    2,239. 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds    286,082.09 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,521,024,38 

Net  Worth  : 

Reserve  Fund    25,119.11 

Restricted  Fund    23,889.33 

Real  Estate    814,228.39 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  528,607.84 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  129,813.02 
Reserve  for  Convention  ....  60,000.00 
1,581,687.69 

Unrestricted  Capital   1,893,944.30  3,475 

$10,980 


438.53 
810.12 
,672.15 
988.77 


228.39 
953.38 
775.15 


696.72 
208.99 
328.79 
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If  you  can't  taste 
the  flavor  of  a 
great  autumn  day 
when  you  smoke 
Field  &  Stream 
Pipe  Tobacco... 

you're  catching  a 
cold. 


New  open-air  cut 

BACCO 


A  product  of  Philip  Morris  Inc. 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


»S5 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
•  ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  o5A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


Ik  Borrow  BY  MAIL 


(-~sCfl£^    Enjoy  the  things  you  want 
I  -^VC5»    NOW  with  a  confidential 
1  r&y^LOAN-by-MAIL  —  get  any 

J  )H  amount,  $100  to  $1,000.  Pay  back  in 
m\jr  small  monthly  installments  to  fit 
your  paycheck.  No  co -makers. 
^■V^  Also,  Credit  Life  Insurance  is  avail- 
able,  at  nominal  cost,  which  will  pay 
the  balance  of  your  loan  in  case  of  death. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  rush  this  coupon 
now.  Loan  Order  Blank  mailed  FREE 
In  a  plain  envelope.  No  obligation.  Act! 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  410  Kilpatrick  Bldg. 

Dept.  5-092  -  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


Cash    30  Monthly 
You  Get  Payments 
S  1001$  4.78 
14.33 


1.000 


40.23 
44.24 


■  DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  410  Kilpatrick  Bldg. 
|  Dept.  5-092  -  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 

■  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


City. 


I  Amount  you  want  to  borrow 


.Zone  State. 


prices.  But  for  what  you  get,  prices  in 
Portland  are,  believe  it,  modest.  Sunset 
Magazine,  in  California,  reported  ".  .  .  an 
absence  in  Portland  of  any  effort  to  'con' 
the  stranger."  Continuing,  Sunset  said: 
"The  city  is  kind  to  the  visitor's  pocket- 
book.  Portland  has  no  hotel  room  tax; 
there  is  no  Oregon  cigarette  tax,  and — 
incredibly — no  sales  tax.  You  pay  in  even 
nickels  and  dimes  with  little  need  for 
pennies.  Basic  prices  in  Portland  for 
food,  lodging,  and  most  incidentals  are 
well  under  California's  usual  levels." 

The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
lists  as  members  15  banquet  halls;  three 
buffet  sandwich  establishments;  four  caf- 
eterias; two  catering  services;  seven 
"chicken  &  steak"  houses;  ten  coffee 
shops;  eight  "dine  and  dance"  places; 
seven  drive-in  eateries;  one  German,  one 
Mexican,  three  Italian,  three  Japanese, 
three  Kosher  and  nine  Chinese  restau- 
rants; 41  restaurant  dining  rooms;  three 
"ham-and-egg"  and  three  "hamburger" 
spots;  one  smorgasbord,  one  pie  and  four 
pancake  specialists;  ten  seafood  and 
shellfish  places;  nine  steak  houses;  two 
tea  rooms  and  three  "specialty  food"  es- 
tablishments. 

Good  examples  of  "specialty  food" 
would  be  Trader  Vic's  Polynesian  and 
Chinese  menu  at  the  Benson  Hotel;  the 
Kon-Tiki  (Polynesian  again)  at  the 
Sheraton;  and  the  Golden  Knight  restau- 
rant at  the  Multnomah  Hotel.  The  Mult- 
nomah closed  down  its  upper  floors  as  a 
hotel  in  April,  but  its  restaurants  and 
lounge  remain  open.  The  Golden  Knight, 
in  addition  to  its  high-class  regular  menu 
of  fine  dishes  and  wines,  will  let  you  put 
on  the  dog  for  a  group  of  friends  by 
treating  them  to  a  dinner  of  wild  boar, 
venison,  hare,  quail  or  partridge.  Like 
the  old  formula  for  rabbit  stew,  they 
have  to  "first  catch  the  rabbit  (or  boar, 
deer,  quail  or  partridge)."  So  you  have 
to  give  them  72  hours  notice  to  bring  in 
the  game.  Discuss  the  price  with  them, 
not  us.  Chef  James  Friswald  can  fix  these 
specialties  up  to  your  taste. 

The  Multnomah's  cocktail  lounge — 
the  Stirrup  Room — is  a  lively,  friendly 
place.  Perhaps  George  Baker,  who  can 
make  one  banjo  sound  like  three,  will 
still  be  playing  there  in  August. 

One  of  the  favorite  Japanese  restau- 
rants in  the  downtown  area  is  Bush  Gar- 
den. There  are  three  floors  of  it  around 
a  large,  open  stairwell,  with  the  full  Nip- 
ponese atmosphere,  a  lounge,  entertain- 
ment, distinctive  food — all  managed  by 
two  popular  and  active  Portland  citizens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corky  Kawasaki.  Bush 
Garden  is  at  121  S.W.  4th  Ave. 

Among  the  ten  seafood  and  shellfish 
places,  Dan  and  Louis  Oyster  Bar  on 
S.W.  Akeny  St.  is  one  of  the  downtown 
favorites.  It's  decked  out  like  an  old  sail- 


A  LOOK  AT  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

 (Continued  from  page  21)  


ing  schooner.  Nearby,  the  Silk  and  Satin 
serves  dinner  in  red  plush  Victorian  style 
in  the  old  Helm  building,  built  about 
1878.  The  aged  Hoyt  Hotel  acts  its  vin- 
tage too.  The  Hoyt's  dining  spot  features 
lively  after-hours  entertainment  by  the 
flicker  of  old-fashioned  gaslight,  with 
girls  in  brief  costumes  with  a  touch  of 
old  lace.  The  Hoyt  has  a  high,  mirrored 
bar  that  was  an  early  showpiece  of  gay 
Montana.  It  followed  the  miners  to 
Idaho,  and  now  awaits  you  in  the  second 
half  of  another  century  in  Portland. 

The  Benson  Hotel  affects  an  Old  Eng- 
lish atmosphere  in  everything  but  its 
Trader  Vic's  restaurant.  The  Benson's 
London  Grill  has  won  Holiday  Magazine 
awards  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  restau- 
rants in  the  United  States"  every  year 
since  1959.  Associated  with  it  is  the  Ben- 
son's Picadilly  Bar,  another  bit  of  posh. 

The  23-story  Portland-Hilton  Hotel, 
at  921  S.W.  6th  St.,  is  brand  new,  and 
in  the  modern  tradition  of  the  new  hotels 
in  America — from  its  popular,  top-qual- 
ity roof-top  restaurant  (the  Canlis),  to 
its  "elevator-to-auto"  service  for  drive- 
in  guests  and  its  outdoor  swimming  pool. 
Borrowing  from  Oregon's  lumbering  his- 
tory, the  Hilton's  street  level  accommo- 
dations include  the  Trees  Dining  Room, 
the  Trees  Coffee  Shop,  the  Trees  Lounge 
and  the  Woodchopper  Bar.  The  Hilton 
will  be  the  Legion's  official  hotel,  and  its 
1 ,500-capacity  banquet  hall  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  National  Commander's  Din- 
ner to  Distinguished  Guests.  The  private 
International  Club  has  its  accommoda- 
tions for  dancing,  dining  and  lounging 
in  the  Hilton.  Visitors  needing  private 
club  facilities  may  apply  for  transient 
membership. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  a  fine  luxury 
hotel  with  moderate  rates,  located  near 
the  Sheraton  and  Lloyd  Center.  It  brings 
you  eye-level  with  Mount  Hood  while 
keeping  Portland  at  your  feet.  They  call 
the  main  restaurant  here  "The  Top  of 
the  Cosmo."  Like  the  Canlis  Restaurant 
in  the  Hilton,  it's  at  the  top  of  your  ele- 
vator ride  and  provides  a  grand  view 
while  eating.  European  and  Continental 
foods  are  served  on  silver  service  carts 
and  the  food  is  delectable.  An  orchestra 
plays  at  the  "Top  of  the  Cosmo"  six 
nights  a  week.  In  its  cocktail  lounge, 
agate-topped  tables  suffused  with  light 
from  below  are  a  conversation  piece.  The 
Cosmopolitan  has  a  top  floor  patio  and 
heated  swimming  pool,  just  through  slid- 
ing glass  doors  from  the  restaurant. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants  and  night  spots.  Others,  such 
as  the  Congress  Hotel,  Thunderbird 
Motel  and  Restaurant,  and  the  River 
Queen  (a  paddle-wheel  ferry  converted 
to  a  restaurant),  are  open  for  your  own 
discovery.  the  end 
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CRIME  RATE  DOUBLED. 
VOICE  FOR  THE  CONSUMER. 
UNIFORM  DAYLIGHT  TIME? 


DATELINE 


WASHINGTON 


Since  1940,  the  pace  of  U. S.  crime  has  doubled ;  since 
1958,  the  crime  rate  has  increased  five  times  faster 
than  U.S.  population  .   .   .  The  financial  cost :  tens  of 
billions  annually  .   .   .  The  human  cost:  immeasurable. 

As  a  result,  along  with  his  war  on  poverty,  President 
Johnson  has  declared  a  parallel  war  on  crime  .   .   .  Plans 
call  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  organized  crime, 
new  steps  in  drug  control,  tighter  firearms  control, 
increased  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement  efforts. 

While  the  immediate  efforts  are  being  made  to  clean 
up  crime  in  our  streets,  the  President  is  setting  up  a 
commission  to  make  a  deep  study  into  long-range  control 
and  prevention  of  crime,  a  problem  that  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  quick  or  easy  solutions. 

Congress  has  long  had  a  high  regard  for  the  interests 
and  sensitivities  of  the  little  businessman  .   .   .  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  maintain  an  active  and  vocal  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

There  remains  the  American  consumer,  so  often  and 
loudly  defended  on  the  chamber  floors,  who  has  no  full- 
time  committee  monitoring  his  interests  in  the  Senate, 
and  only  a  subcommittee  in  the  House  .   .   .  The  White 
House,  on  the  other  hand,  has  set  up  not  only  a  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  but  also  has 
appointed  a  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

Aroused,  19  senators  have  petitioned  their  fellow 
legislators  to  create  a  Select  Consumers  Committee  "to 
give  the  American  consumer  a  voice  in  the  Congress." 

U. S.  clock  confusion  begins  each  spring  with  some 
states  shifting  to  daylight  saving  time  .   .   .  This  year 
there ' s  a  strong  move  in  Congress  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  .   .   .  Sen.  Norris  Cotton  (R-N.H.)  points  out  that 
15  states  observe  daylight  saving  on  a  state-wide  basis, 
simultaneously  switching  time  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April.  Meanwhile,  sections  of  16  other  states  advance 
their  clocks  on  11  different  dates  .  .   .  When  fall  comes, 
the  switch  back  takes  place  on  a  score  of  different  dates. 

This  annual  time  scramble  adversely  affects  entire 
industries,  in  addition  to  confusing  the  individual  .  .  . 
It  costs  the  airlines,  railroads  and  bus  companies  over 
$1  million  a  year  just  to  print  revised  timetables. 

The  bill  in  Congress  would  standardize  the  date  on 
which  clocks  would  be  set  ahead  in  the  spring  and  set 
back  in  the  fall  for  all  areas  which  wish  to  continue 
daylight  saving  time. 

Efforts  to  stimulate  travel  in  the  United  States  by 
foreign  tourists  increased  by  $200  million  between  1960 
and  1964,  but  during  the  same  period  Americans  abroad 
spent  $600  million  more  .   .   .  Thus  the  rise  in  our  in- 
come and  our  penchant  for  traveling  overseas  has  con- 
tributed to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

This  deficit,  more  than  $3  billion  annually,  exerts 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  gold  position  ...  To  check  the 
drain  on  our  gold,  President  Johnson  has  requested  spe- 
cific action  by  Congress,  by  big  business  and  banking, 
and  by  the  ordinary  citizen. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

CHINESE  MISSILES 

"...  Thex-e  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Chinese  cannot 
in  time  produce  medium-range 
and  even  long-range  ballistic 
missile  systems  and  arm  them 
with  thermonuclear  warheads." 
Sec'y  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. 

BITE  THE  HAND 

"Where  we  have  given  the 
most  aid,  we  have  inspired  the 
most  antagonism."  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbright  (Ark.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

VIETNAM  NEGOTIATIONS 

"Negotiation  will  in  the  end 
certainly  be  an  answer  if  it  pro- 
duces an  independent  and  se- 
cure South  Viet  Nam."  William 
P.  Bundy,  Asst.  Sec'y  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

ECONOMIST'S  VIEW 

"Great  men  don't  have  to 
know  about  economics — and 
very  rarely  do."  Ambassador 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  for- 
mer Harvard  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. 

WORTHY  AMBITION 

"One  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions I  intend  to  make  ...  is  the 
inauguration  of  overnight  mail 
to  almost  every  area  of  the 
United  States."  Postmaster  Gen. 
John  A.  Gronouski. 

SAYS  ERHARD 

"I  will  fight  nationalism  with 
all  my  strength.  My  govern- 
ment is  very  clear  on  this  and 
the  U.S.  government  and  public 
opinion  should  support  me 
more."  Chancellor  Ludwig 
Erhard,  West  Germany. 

AMERICAN  FAITH 

"...  This  is  what  our  Revo- 
lution was  designed  to  estab- 
lish: faith  in  God,  faith  in  man, 
faith  in  truth,  faith  in  limited 
representative  government, 
faith  in  the  divine  universal 
destiny  of  our  country."  Gov. 
George  Romney,  Michigan. 
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A  New  FREE  BOOK  for 


MEN  PAST40 


Troubled  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

This  New  Free  Book  points  out  that  if 
you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symptoms, 
the  trouble  may  be  traceable  to  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation  ...  a  condition  that 
very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of  middle 
age  or  past  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
despondency,  emotional  upset  and  other 
mental  and  nervous  reactions. 

The  book  explains  that,  although 
many  people  mistakenly  think  surgery 
is  the  only  answer  to  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation, there  is  now  a  non-surgical 
treatment  available. 


NON-SURS/CAL  TREATMENTS 


This  New  Free  Illustrated  Book  tells 
about  the  modern,  mild,  Non-Surgical 
treatment  for  Glandular  Inflammation 
and  that  the  treatment  is  backed  by  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance.  Many 
men  from  all  over  the  country  have 
taken  the  NON-SURGICAL  treatment 
and  have  reported  it  has  proven  effec- 
tive. 

The  Non-Surgical  treatment  described 
in  this  book  requires  no  painful  surgery, 
hospitalization,  anesthesia  or  long 
period  of  convalescence.  Treatment 
takes  but  a  short  time  and  the  cost  is 
reasonable. 


REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

Non-Surgical  treatment  f 
and  Hemorrhoids,  the  be 
be  taken  at  the  same 
Glandular  Inflammation. 

HEMORRHOIDS 

or  both  Reducible  Hernia 
ok  explains,  can  usually 
time  as  treatment  for 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 


t"  i 

Of 

DISEASE 


This  New  Free  Book  is 
fully  illustrated  and 
deals  with  diseases 
peculiar  to  men.  Tak- 
ing a  few  minutes 
right  now  to  fill  out 
the  coupon  below,  may 
enable  you  to  better 
enjoy  the  future  years 
of  your  life  and  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  you  ever 
made. 


FILL  OUT  THIS 
COUPON  TODAY 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  Ml  150 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full  in- 
formation (Please  Check  Box) 
□  Hernia     □  Hemorrhoids     □  Clandular 

Inflammation 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN  

STATE  


PERSONAL 


Automobiles  in  1965-66. 
Tips  on  Air  Conditioners. 
Measles  Doomed? 


Barring  metal  shortages,  the  auto  industry  should  ring  up  its  fourth  suc- 
cessive banner  year  in  1965,  with  a  fifth  in  prospect  for  1966.  Behind  this 
phenomenon  (car  sales  this  year  could  reach  about  9  million,  including 
500,000  imports)  is  a  mighty  lever:  A  favorable  price  situation. 

New-car  prices,  on  the  average,  haven't  risen  in  a  year.  Used-car  prices 
are  up  about  4%,  but  that  helps  new-car  sales  because  it  guarantees  high 
trade-ins.  Meantime,  credit  terms  are  very  easy. 

As  for  operating  costs:  Gas  and  oil  prices  will  be  about  the  same  this  year 
as  last;  and  the  tire  market  is  a  riot  of  bargains  and  brands. 

What  does  the  1966  model  year  hold  in  store?  For  one  thing,  the  trend  to 
the  sports  car,  which  Ford  is  capitalizing  on  via  its  Mustang,  will  accelerate. 
Both  Pontiac  and  Mercury  are  readying  zippy  jobs  for  the  average  pocket- 
book.  Olds,  meanwhile,  will  offer  a  real  startler — a  front-wheel  drive,  with 
a  power  plant  offset  somewhat  to  the  right,  and  a  chain-driven  automatic 
transmission.  (Oldtimers  will  remember  that  the  last  American  front- wheel 
drive  was  the  famous  Cord  of  30  years  ago.) 

Also  in  prospect:  Such  safety  features  as:  Dual  braking  systems;  smog- 
control  devices;  sturdier  steering  mechanisms;  and  rear-seat  safety  belts. 

For  the  fellow  who  wants  to  haul  around  a  lot  of  people  with  a  lot  of  pull, 
Ford  will  market  a  civilian  version  of  its  y4-ton  military  "Mutt,"  a  Jeep-like 
workhorse. 

★  ★  ★ 

Hundreds  of  models  of  room  air  conditioners  will  be  on  the  market  this 
year  at  prices  starting  as  low  as  $100.  If  you  intend  to  buy,  watch  these  points: 

Your  dealer  should  help  you  figure  out  how  big  an  appliance  you  need 
according  to  a  formula  devised  by  the  Natl.  Electrical  Mfgrs.  Assn.  As  a 
hint:  Rooms  with  240  sq.  ft.  or  less  of  floor  space  can  get  by  with  a  5,500-6,000 
BTU  installation;  from  240  to  450  sq.  ft.  will  take  a  6,000-9,000  BTU  job. 

•  Experts  say  a  slightly  undersized  conditioner  is  more  satisfactory  than 
one  that's  too  big. 

•  Be  sure  you  know  what  the  price  includes  (it  may  not  cover  installation, 
services  or  extras). 

★  ★  ★ 

Medical  experts  are  hopeful  that  measles  can  be  wiped  out  completely, 

now  that  a  number  of  new  live-virus  vaccines  are  available.  Unlike  the 
older  "killed  virus"  preventives,  the  new  ones  require  only  one  shot  (as 
against  three),  act  immediately,  and  could  be  effective  for  life.  Be  sure  the 
youngsters  in  your  family  are  protected  as  early  as  possible.  Measles  cur- 
rently lay  about  4  million  victims  low  each  year,  cause  some  500  deaths,  and 
often  lead  to  serious  brain  and  respiratory  troubles. 

★  ★  ★ 

Be  prepared  to  get  an  urgent  plea  from  your  youngsters  for  a  musical 
instrument — probably  the  fretted  type.  Guitars  and  banjos  are  the  big  rage 
these  days.  In  fact,  the  latter  suddenly  have  become  so  popular  that  they  now 
are  in  short  supply  (as  guitars  were  only  a  couple  of  months  ago). 

America  is  on  a  musical  binge  as  never  before,  to  the  tune  of  about  $700 
million  this  year.  More  leisure  time  is  one  reason.  Another  is  the  emphasis 
in  schools  on  the  "heritage"  idea  and  "folk"  tradition.  This  has  pepped  up 
guitar  and  banjo  sales,  because  both  are  associated  with  America's  history 
— especially  the  banjo,  said  to  be  the  only  musical  instrument  originated  in 
this  nation.  Cost  of  a  new  banjo:  About  $40  at  the  low  end  of  the  line; 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a  really  splendid  job. 

★  ★  ★ 
Current  development  worth  noting: 

CAMERAS:  The  big  new  seller  in  the  low-and  medium-priced  lines  is 
the  fast-loading  camera.  It  uses  a  special  film  pack  that  can  be  slipped  in 
without  threading  a  takeup  spool,  thus  saving  the  snapshooter  time  and 
eliminating  the  hazards  of  faulty  loading.  Kodak  pioneered  the  development 
in  this  country  with  its  "Instamatic"  line  (camera  kit  price:  $17.95  to  $129.50; 
film  price:  75^  to  $2.35  depending  on  whether  you  buy  black  and  white,  color 
print  or  color  slide  film).  Now  a  rival  European  system  called  "Rapid"  also 
is  bidding  for  the  market.  — By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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THE  BIG  CABLE  TV  RHUBARB 

 (Continued  from  page  13)  


The  use  of  microwave  relays,  in 
theory,  could  provide  a  means  for  pro- 
viding Chicago  viewers  with  programs 
from  New  York  independent  stations 
(and  vice  versa).  In  fact,  Cox  Cablevi- 
sion  has  proposed  piping  the  New  York 
channels  as  far  west  as  Chambersburg 
and  Tyrone,  Pa.  (some  235  miles),  and 
carrying  Chicago  signals  to  Indiana's 
eastern  border.  Microwave  relays  are 
proposed  to  bring  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington stations  to  Philadelphia  when  and 
if  the  city  council  approves  a  cable  fran- 
chise there. 

Microwave  relays  already  are  used  to 
convey  Chicago  programs  to  parts  of  the 
midwest,  as  extra  incentives  for  viewers 
to  subscribe  to  cable  service.  But  they're 
not  the  only  extras.  In  a  number  of  com- 
munities, cable  operators  have  set  aside 
a  channel  for  the  continuous  time  and 
weather  service,  occasionally  with  stereo 
music  picked  up  from  a  local  FM  radio 
station.  Some  even  offer  such  attractions 
as  heavyweight  prize  fights,  not  available 
on  network  TV,  at  no  additional  charge, 
picking  up  the  telecast  from  closed  cir- 
cuit systems  in  the  major  cities  and  pay- 
ing for  it  out  of  profits.  A  few,  such  as 
Teleprompter   Corporation's  Farming- 


ton,  N.Mex.,  system,  even  are  equipped 
to  pipe  movies  and  short  subjects  over 
closed  circuit  cable  with  no  use  of  air- 
waves at  all. 

Cable  TV,  say  its  proponents,  has  the 
ability  to  provide  educational  television 
to  literally  hundreds  of  communities 
which  could  never  afford  a  local  educa- 
tional TV  station.  It  now  provides  the 
programs  of  all  three  nationwide  com- 
mercial TV  networks  to  hundreds  of 
cities  served  by  only  one  or  two  local  TV 
stations.  It  provides  independent  pro- 
gramming to  other  areas  which  never 
could  afford  independent  stations.  It  can 
provide  news  and  special  programming 
for  such  diverse  groups  as  doctors,  farm- 
ers and  the  financial  community.  It  can 
provide  unique  coverage  of  news  and 
local  happenings,  particularly  in  suburbs 
of  large  cities.  It  can  provide  as  many  as 
12  programs  for  our  major  cities,  and 
wherever  it  appears,  the  proponents  con- 
clude, it  means  better  reception  for  the 
viewer. 

T  f  all  of  this  is  true,  why  has  CATV 
X  stirred  up  such  a  hornet's  nest? 

TV  servicemen  are  bugged  because 
when  the  cable  comes  into  a  community. 


service  calls  frequently  drop.  Customers 
tend  to  turn  to  the  cable  company  for 
service. 

The  manufacturers  of  antennas  and 
their  dealers  don't  sell  as  many  expensive 
outdoor  antennas  as  they  once  did. 

The  networks  are  annoyed  because 
CATV  threatens  to  disrupt  the  pattern 
established  some  15  years  ago  by  the 
networks  in  which  stations  are  franchised 
to  serve  certain  local  areas.  The  ABC 
franchised  broadcaster  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  or  southern  Oregon  or  New  Mexico 
is  not  happy  when  cable  customers  in 
their  towns  get  ABC  shows  down  the 
cable  from  the  cable  operator's  pick-up 
of  the  same  shows  directly  from  New 
York,  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 
And  ABC  isn't  happy  about  it  either. 

The  broadcasters,  who  are  denied  pay- 
TV  themselves  by  FCC  regulation,  also 
feel  that  CATV  may  quickly  become 
coin-in-the-slot  pay-TV — possibly  with 
their  programs  unless  some  high  author- 
ity intervenes.  CATV  is  so  far  immune 
to  federal  regulation. 

Performers  are  annoyed  because  they 
feel  CATV  operators  are  making  a  profit 
on  them  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

Local  stations  are  upset  because  they 
see  the  fragmenting  of  their  audiences 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


This  is  the  tragedy 
of  bed-wetting 


Now,  bed-wetting  can  be  stopped  —permanently ! 

In  our  14  years  we  have  helped  tens  of  thousands 
end  this  distressing  problem. 

We  can  help  you,  too,  when  bed-wetting  is  not 
caused  by  organic  defect  or  disease.  And  we'll  give 
you  a  written  guarantee.  Nite-Dri  is  different.  ...We  do 
not  depend  on  bells  or  buzzers. 

Mail  in  this  coupon  for  our  booklet,  Bed-Wetting  Facts, 
Not  Fantasy.  There's  no  charge  or  obligation.  (For 
more  about  Nite-Dri  see  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  December  1964  page  20). 

Information  is  suitable  for  bed  wetters  over  age  4  only. 

nite-dri  international 


Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  I 
Mail  to:  NITE-DRI  INTERNATIONAL 
Div.of  Pacific  Research  Int'L,  Dept.D-1 
P.  O,  Box  81 71 ,  Portland,  Oregon  97207 

NAME  OF  PARENT 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


AGE  OF  CHILD 


PHONE 


AS  SEEN  IN 

Parents' 


M.D.'s  please  note: 
A  scientific  paper, 
"People  in  Distress," 
is  available. 
Request  on  your 
letterhead. 


C1  IO09,  PAC 
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as  new  programming  becomes  available 
on  the  cable  and  because,  they  claim, 
some  cable  operators  substitute  their 
own  commercials  for  those  telecast  by 
the  station  that  originates  the  programs. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  concerned  because  it  sees  the 
possibility  of  some  marginal  stations 
being  forced  off  the  air  by  cable  com- 
petition and  because  some  people  who 
could  never  qualify  for  a  broadcast 
license  are  getting  cable  franchises.  Some 
cable  subscribers  are  annoyed  because 
there's  little  protection  for  them  against 
inferior  service,  rate  increases  and  the 
program  preferences  of  the  operator. 

Today,  some  75  per  cent  of  all  cable 
companies  still  are  locally  owned — by 
the  TV  dealers  and  repairmen  who 
started  them,  by  local  investment  groups 
of  doctors  and  lawyers,  by  independent 
telephone  companies,  even  by  small  com- 
munities and  an  American  Legion  post 
or  two  that  got  into  the  cable  business  as 
a  community  service.  These  locally- 
owned  companies  generally  operate  in 
towns  of  10,000  or  less,  serving  an  aver- 
age of  2,400  homes. 

The  nation's  largest  system,  in  Wil- 
Hamsport,  Pa.,  serves  some  21,000  homes 
in  a  community  of  40,500.  The  result  of 
a  merger  between  two  smaller  systems, 
it's  typical  of  the  growth  in  CATV  in 
the  past  two  years  which  has  seen  a  num- 
ber of  large  companies — Teleprompter, 
Jerrold  Electronics,  Cox  Broadcasting, 
Triangle  Publications,  RKO-General  to 
name  just  a  few — start  new  systems,  ex- 
pand, or  buy  old  ones.  It  costs  the  aver- 
age viewer  anywhere  from  nothing  to  $  1 0 
to  connect  to  the  cable,  plus  a  monthly 
rental  of  $4  or  $5. 

Unlike  broadcasters,  who  are  li- 
censed and  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  CATV 
operators  are  licensed  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  only  by  the  city,  borough  and 
town  councils  which  grant  them  a  fran- 
chise to  do  business  in  the  community. 
To  some  extent,  they  also  are  responsible 
to  the  utilities  that  rent  them  space  on 
telephone  or  light  poles  at  $1  or  $2  per 
month  per  pole  (the  cable,  in  most  cases, 
remains  the  property  of  the  CATV  com- 
pany, which  strings  and  maintains  it). 
Only  in  Connecticut  and  Nevada  does  a 
state  body — the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion— exert  jurisdiction,  although  sev- 
eral states  now  are  considering  the  idea. 

When  cable  systems  first  appeared  in 
the  small  towns,  their  franchises  were 
considered  to  be  of  little  value,  since 
everybody  believed  that  cables  were  an 
interim  thing  until  local  telecasting  could 
start.  Most  were  granted  on  a  non- 
exclusive basis — although  it  wasn't  until 
February  1965  that  the  first  newcomer 
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began  competitively  to  solicit  the  cus- 
tomers of  an  existing  cable  company  (in 
Williamsport) .  More  recently,  some 
operators  have  asked  for — and  gotten — 
exclusive,  irrevocable  75-year  franchises 
to  serve  communities  in  return  for  an 
annual  local  license  fee  of  anywhere 
from  $1  to  $700.  Communities  new  to 
CATV  such  as  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  and 
New  York  City  are  asking  for  two  per 
cent  of  gross  receipts  annually  plus  a 
firmer  control  over  operations.  In  the 
case  of  Upper  Darby,  this  is  expected 
to  yield  as  much  as  $25,000  in  extra  city 
income  the  first  year.  Competition  for 
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franchises  has  increased  as  cable  com- 
panies have  moved  closer  to  big  cities. 
Some  six  companies  were  seeking  the 
Philadelphia  franchise  at  our  press  time, 
while  New  York  City  had  as  many  as 
nine  applicants.  Even  in  some  of  the 
smaller  townships  of  Pennsylvania's 
mountains,  competition  was  strong 
enough  to  bring  charges  that  applicants 
offered  councilmen  a  "fee"  of  $500,  as 
well  as  color  television  sets. 

Small  wonder!  Whopping  profits  have 
been  racked  up  by  some  CATV  systems. 
One  Connecticut  applicant  told  the  state 
Public  Utilities  Commission  that  his  firm 
anticipated  a  51  per  cent  profit  during  its 
first  year  of  operation.  Asked  why  he 
couldn't  make  do  on  the  six  to  eight  per 
cent  the  state  allows  other  public  utilities 
to  make,  the  operator  replied  that  he 
could. 

The  Value  Line,  a  newsletter  for  in- 
vestors, told  its  readers  two  years  ago: 
"CATV  companies  can  often  multiply 
their  net  asset  values  many  times  within 
a  matter  of  but  a  few  years.  .  .  .  The 
systems  generate  large  cash  flow,  often 


amounting  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
net  worth  annually.  (This)  is  in  fact  true 
earnings  to  the  operating  companies." 

A  case  in  point  is  the  stock  of  Rollins 
Broadcasting,  one  of  the  applicants  for 
the  CATV  franchise  in  New  York  City. 
Rollins,  in  addition  to  owning  a  string  of 
cable  systems,  also  owns  several  radio 
stations.  Early  last  year,  the  stock  sold 
for  \AlA.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had 
jumped  to  103V4,  and  earlier  this  year 
settled  back  to  a  comfortable  92% . 

Just  about  everybody  agrees  that 
CATV  needs  a  traffic  cop.  But  there  are 
almost  as  many  suggestions  for  the  type 
of  cop  and  the  ground  rules  under  which 
he  should  operate  as  there  are  trade  as- 
sociations in  the  field.  The  FCC  has 
maintained  a  hands-off  policy  because  it 
regards  CATV  systems  neither  as  broad- 
casters (since  they  don't  use  the  airwaves 
the  FCC  was  created  to  police)  nor  as 
common  carriers,  like  telephone  com- 
panies. 

The  FCC  exerts  controls  on  broad- 
casters in  a  number  of  ways.  To  get  a 
license  at  all,  you've  got  to  be  a  citizen  of 
good  character.  Cable  operators  don't 
necessarily  have  to  be  citizens,  and  some 
applicants  have  had  gangster  back- 
grounds. Then  you've  got  to  satisfy  the 
FCC  that  you're  going  to  provide  more 
and  better  programming  in  the  public 
interest  than  other  people  seeking  the 
same  license.  Until  now,  cable  operators 
have  had  to  satisfy  no  such  requirement. 
Broadcasters  must  agree  to  present  both 
sides  of  controversial  issues  and  all  can- 
didates for  political  office  must  have 
equal  time.  Cable  operators  are  under 
no  such  obligation. 

A  concern  of  a  number  of  broadcast- 
ers as  well  as  the  FCC  is  the  possibility 
that  the  cable  could  drive  a  broadcasting 
station  out  of  business.  When  there's  only 
one  station  in  a  small  town,  the  argument 
goes,  the  viewer  watches  it  or  nothing. 
When  a  cable  company  pipes  in  a  second 
signal,  it  could  take  away  half  the  view- 
ing audience  from  the  station,  according 
to  the  broadcasters;  or  it  could  add  an 
equal  number  of  new  television  sets,  half 
of  which  would  be  tuned  to  the  second 
program  according  to  the  cable  enthusi- 
asts. If  the  cable  adds  six  or  seven  other 
signals,  from  far  away,  the  local  broad- 
caster conceivably  might  find  himself 
with  20  per  cent  or  less  of  his  original 
audience.  This  could,  the  broadcasters 
and  the  FCC  fear,  put  the  local  broad- 
caster out  of  business — or  at  the  very 
least  deprive  it  of  the  revenue  needed  to 
finance  coverage  of  unprofitable  public 
service  programs.  Says  an  official  of  one 
network,  "At  the  very  least,  it  would 
mean  that  our  affiliate  stations  would 
have  to  cut  their  rates.  Eventually,  this 
would  mean  that  the  networks  would  also 
have  to  cut  rates.  With  less  money  availa- 
ble, the  stations  and  networks  will  have 
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to  cut  where  our  biggest  losses  are — in 
news  and  public  affairs. " 

CATV's  answer?  "It  has  been  nearly 
seven  years  since  this  issue  was  first 
raised,"  points  out  Milton  Shapp,  presi- 
dent of  Jerrold  Electronics,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  CATV  equip- 
ment and  operators  of  systems.  "What 
has  happened  since  that  date?  CATV  has 
more  than  doubled  in  number  of  systems 
and  subscribers.  Yet  at  no  time  since  then 
has  any  TV  station  left  the  air  because 
of  CATV  competition."  Some  broad- 
casters believe,  however,  that  CATV 
may  have  prevented  some  stations  from 
going  on  the  air. 

Some  broadcasters  would  like  to  try 
pay-TV.  Others  wouldn't,  but  fear  they'd 
be  forced  to  if  anyone  starts  it.  Pay-TV 
on  the  airwaves  uses  a  scrambled  signal. 
You  drop  coins  in  your  special  home 
decoder  to  unscramble  it.  Theoretically 
it  can  operate  at  a  profit  without  com- 
mercials, which  is  supposed  to  make  it 
worth  the  price  to  viewers.  But  so  far 
the  FCC  has  refused  to  allow  use  of  the 
airwaves  for  this  purpose  on  any  but  the 
most  limited  test  basis. 

However,  since  the  FCC  thus  far  has 
refused  to  deal  with  the  cable,  it  offers 
a  practical  means  of  piping  coin-oper- 
ated programs  into  homes  without  the 
need  for  federal  approval — -and  former 
National  Broadcasting  Company  presi- 
dent Sylvester  Weaver  was  determined  to 
try  it  in  southern  California. 

The  equipment  Weaver  planned  to  use 
was  virtually  identical  to  that  in  use  in 
existing  CATV  systems  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  important  addition  of  a 
metering  device  (to  enable  customers  to 
be  charged  individually  for  each  program 
they  watch).  California's  constitution 
provides,  however,  that  if  enough  voters 
petition  for  it,  a  referendum  can  be  held 
on  virtually  any  issue.  Broadcasters  and 
theatre  owners  in  the  state  got  behind  a 
drive  last  year  to  prohibit  Weaver's  plans 
by  public  referendum.  It  carried  over- 
whelmingly throughout  the  state,  setting 
back  the  plans  of  the  cable  pay-TV  forces 
for  some  time  to  come. 

To  many  broadcasters,  the  line  be- 
tween CATV  and  pay-TV  appears  to 
be  a  thin  one- — particularly  when  the  only 
company  now  in  the  United  States  li- 
censed to  experiment  with  pay-TV — 
RKO  General,  Inc. — is  also  the  country's 
third  largest  operator  of  CATV  systems. 

The  man  in  charge  of  RKO  Phonevi- 
sion,  which  is  just  completing  a  three- 
year  experimental  run  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  John  Pinto.  "I  don't  see  the  two 
getting  together  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture," he  says.  "The  important  thing 
about  pay-TV  is  to  collect  the  money  for 
each  show  that  the  viewer  watches.  This 
way,  you  have  the  money  to  get  the  top 
attractions.  The  idea  of  a  flat  monthly 


fee  was  tried  some  years  ago  in  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  and  fell  flat  on  its  face." 
Pinto  points  out  that  RKO  is  using  a 
commercial  television  station — Hart- 
ford's Channel  1 8 — rather  than  cable  for 
the  experiment. 

"The  theatre  owners  and  other  people 
said  when  we  started  that  all  the  best 
attractions  would  end  up  on  pay-TV,  that 
we'd  begin  selling  commercials,  that  we'd 
put  them  out  of  business.  WHCT-TV 
broadcasts  movies,  public  service  shows, 
even  sponsored  Mets  baseball  games  on 
the  weekend  for  free  [unscrambled].  We 
start  with  the  paid  programs  after  7  PM, 
and  there  are  no  commercials." 

Just  what  can  a  coin-operated  pay 
system  offer?  Hartford's  schedule 
consists  of  nearly  85  per  cent  movies — 
generally  shown  just  after  they've  fin- 
ished their  first  run  in  Hartford  and  be- 
fore they've  moved  to  the  neighborhood 
theatres.  An  additional  15  per  cent  is 
sporting  events — mostly  hockey  games 
live  from  Boston  or  New  York,  and 
championship  fights.  In  addition,  there 
are  such  cultural  events  as  off-Broadway 
plays,  the  Bolshoi  ballet,  and  concerts 
filmed  in  Europe.  All  of  these  are  telecast 
in  black  and  white.  In  a  similar  experi- 
ment in  Canada,  color  has  been  intro- 
duced— but  only  five  of  an  estimated 
5,000  sets  connected  to  the  Canadian 
pay-TV  system  are  equipped  for  color 
reception. 

"The  cultural  programs  are  the  ones 
you  hear  all  the  talk  about,"  Pinto  ex- 
plains, "but  they're  not  the  ones  people 
pay  to  watch.  Sporting  events  greatly 
outrank  them.  As  a  result,  we  carry  a 
much  heavier  sports  schedule  than  the- 
atre and  music." 

In  addition  to  the  program  charge, 
RKO  asks  $10  for  installing  the  decoder- 
meter  plus  a  75^-per-week  rental.  The 
RKO  experiment,  to  be  completed  by 
July  1,  has  not  been  profitable  for  the 
company.  But  Pinto  indicated  that  his 
company  still  has  faith,  and  will  ask  the 
FCC  to  allow  the  experiment  to  continue. 

One  of  the  staples  of  pay-TV  is  sports 
events  which  are  blacked  out  on  com- 
mercial television.  Occasionally  they  find 
their  way  onto  CATV,  where  they  are 
presented  at  no  extra  charge.  CATV  op- 
erators usually  use  the  promise  of  heavy- 
weight championship  bouts  as  an 
incentive  to  sign  up  new  subscribers.  But, 
warn  the  anti-pay-TV  forces,  it's  only  a 
step  from  this  to  paying  by  the  program. 
One  of  the  giants  in  CATV,  Tele- 
prompter,  has  expressed  interest  in  pay- 
TV. 

Most  CATV  operators  are  sensitive 
to  the  criticisms  and  about  85%  of  them 
are  joined  in  a  self-policing  organization, 
the  National  Community  Television  As- 
sociation, or  NCTA. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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THE  BIG  CABLE  TV  RHUBARB 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  


Though  not  required  to,  NCTA  cable 
operators  recently  pledged  themselves 
not  to  show  a  program  from  a  distant 
station  being  broadcast  simultaneously 
by  a  local  TV  station. 

Some  CATV  operators  have  proposed 
that  NCTA  pass  a  code  which  would 
prevent  cable  operators  from  mounting 
their  own  programs,  a  move  which  others 
in  the  industry  oppose. 

"Our  position  is  that  if  a  CATV  oper- 
ator originates  programming,  other  than 
a  time  and  weather  service,  he  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  FCC  rules  and 
regulations  as  a  broadcaster,"  says  Fred- 
erick W.  Ford,  president  of  NCTA. 

Program  origination  is  a  sore  subject. 
Some  CATV  systems  in  remote  areas 
now  buy  tapes  from  educational  TV  sta- 
tions for  transmissions  to  schools  which 
would  otherwise  be  denied  educational 
TV.  Jerrold's  Shapp  has  proposed  that 
cable  systems  be  used  to  provide  market 
information  for  farmers,  while  the  FCC's 
Joel  Rosenbloom  has  suggested  that 
CATV  can  bring  local  politics  into  the 
home  in  a  very  forceful  way.  "Suppose 
that  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  has  a  hot 
school  bond  issue  on  the  ballot  in  No- 
vember. The  opposing  sides  now  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  decent  time  on 
one  of  the  New  York  City  stations  to 
discuss  it  at  length.  But  a  cable  company 
operating  in  Hackensack  could  very 
easily  put  the  two  sides  in  front  of  a  TV 
camera  and  let  them  have  at  each  other 
on  a  cable  channel  not  ordinarily  in  use. 
This  would  help  to  inform  the  voters  and 
certainly  would  be  an  operation  in  the 
public  interest."  Rosenbloom  said  that 
the  same  facilities  could  be  used  to  report 
local  council  meetings,  report  local  news, 
and  so  on. 

From  cable's  earliest  days,  however, 
CATV  operators  have  done  more  than 
just  retransmit  the  signals  they  pick  up. 
When  interference  caused  snow  on  one 
station,  the  operator  went  in  search  of  a 
replacement.  When  a  station  began  tele- 
casting a  Shakespeare  play  or  an  opera 
which  the  cable  operator  felt  would  have 
little  appeal  in  his  area,  he'd  switch  to 
another  channel.  "That  happens  all  the 
time,"  reports  a  Central  Pennsylvania 
schoolteacher.  "Last  summer,  one  of  the 
New  York  stations  which  we  get  regu- 
larly broadcast  the  Shakespeare  festival 
from  Central  Park.  The  cable  company 
carried  the  first  few  minutes  of  it,  then 
switched  to  some  variety  show.  It's  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  get  five  ball  games  on  at 
once,  or  five  football  games.  What  kind 
of  choice  is  that?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
cable  people  do  no  more  to  accommo- 
date special  tastes  than  the  broadcasters 
do." 

Who  should  get  local  cable  franchises? 
One  of  the  major  networks  has  proposed 
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that  broadcasters  get  first  crack  at  cable 
franchises  in  their  localities.  FCC  rules 
now  prohibit  broadcasters  from  owning 
more  than  one  TV  station  in  a  given 
market,  and  some  cable  applicants  argue 
that  granting  a  cable  franchise  to  one 
broadcaster  or  a  group  of  broadcasters 
in  effect  would  create  an  "idea  monop- 
oly" within  the  community. 

There's  also  the  question  of  conflict 
of  interest.  "If  Channel  5  gets  the  cable 
franchise,  what's  to  keep  him  from  put- 
ting Channel  9  in  an  unfavorable  position 


"Remember,  we're  expecting  you  for 
supper.  Don't  defect." 
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on  the  cable  dial,  or  playing  with  his 
signal?"  asks  one  potential  operator, 
pointing  out  that  the  cable  would  provide 
him  with  a  good  way  of  knocking  his 
competitor's  broadcasts. 

"He  wouldn't  dare  because  his  cus- 
tomers would  complain — and  might  very 
well  discontinue  cable  service,"  replies 
NCTA's  Ford. 

Of  almost  equal  concern  are  cable 
companies  that  are  buying  into  television 
stations.  In  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  several 
years  ago,  station  WBOY-TV  instituted 
a  copyright  infringement  suit  against  the 
local  cable  company.  The  latter,  one  of 
the  nation's  oldest  cable  firms,  promptly 
bought  WBOY-TV  for  a  reported 
$950,000. 

Finally,  what  about  station  owners 
who  already  have  been  in  trouble  with 
the  FCC  for  deleting  programs  contrary 
to  their  own  beliefs — stations  in  the 
southern  states,  for  example,  which  con- 
sistently delete  network  programs  origi- 
nating in  the  north  dealing  with  civil 
rights,  or  conservative  station  owners 


who  delete  "liberal"  commentary  and 
vice  versa?  Presently,  nothing  regulates 
CATV  in  this  matter. 

Above  all,  what  right  has  a  cable  com- 
pany to  charge  rent  for  programs  not  its 
own? 

At  present,  the  cable  companies  are 
fighting  two  copyright  infringement  suits 
in  the  courts.  At  issue  is  whether  cable 
companies  have  the  right  to  use  copy- 
right material  belonging  to  networks  or 
program  producers  to  make  a  profit — 
or  whether  the  copyright  owners  have 
any  control  over  their  material  once  it's 
broadcast.  Does  CATV  charge  a  fee  for 
programs  or  only  for  transporting  them? 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
itself  part  owner  in  the  world's  largest 
cable  system  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  suing 
Teleprompter's  Farmington  system, 
while  United  Artists  also  has  brought  a 
suit.  If  CBS  and  UA  are  successful,  Com- 
missioner Ford  asserts,  the  TV  program 
packagers  will  set  up  a  licensing  arrange- 
ment to  cover  their  properties  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  royalties  from  the 
CATV  operators. 

Success  of  these  suits  would  estab- 
lish a  legal  precedent  that  no  cable 
company  could  collect  a  rental  fee  from 
a  viewer  for  piping  a  broadcast  program 
into  his  home  without  the  permission  of 
the  broadcaster.  That  would  shake  the 
cable  business  to  its  foundations.  It  got 
where  it  is  with  free  material. 

ABC  says  that  a  licensing  arrange- 
ment is  needed  because  CATV  has 
moved  into  a  field  "totally  different  from 
that  for  which  it  was  intended." 

Nowhere  in  the  country  has  the  CATV 
argument  been  more  heated  than  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  where  CATV 
began  and  where  one  Scranton  station 
still  bills  itself  as  "the  world's  largest 
feeder  of  CATV  systems." 

The  three  stations  which  broadcast  in 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  have  com- 
bined to  go  into  the  cable  business  them- 
selves, following  the  announcement  of 
another  firm,  Universal  Cable,  that  it 
planned  to  seek  franchises  in  both  cities 
plus  the  several  dozen  communities 
which  surround  them.  Franklyn  Coslett, 
station  manager  of  WBRE-TV,  one  of 
the  owners  of  Total  TV,  Inc.,  reports, 
"We  discovered  that  Universal  planned 
to  bring  in  12  signals  from  the  outside — 
none  of  them  ours.  We  realized  that  if 
we  were  going  to  be  represented  on  the 
cable  at  all,  we'd  have  to  form  our  own 
company  and  apply  for  our  own  fran- 
chise." 

The  Television  Accessory  Manufac- 
turers' Institute  quarrels  with  CATV's 
claim  that  the  public  gets  better  pictures 
with  the  cable.  It  cites  cases  of  viewer 
complaints  about  poor  pictures  and  poor 
service. 

Citizens  have  also  griped  about  the 
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politics  of  cable  franchises.  After  the 
city  fathers  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  recently 
unanimously  granted  a  long-term  fran- 
chise to  a  cable  company  under  terms 
which  some  citizens  claimed  were  overly 
generous,  a  citizens'  committee  collected 
several  thousand  signatures  on  a  repeal 
petition. 

Freedom  from  regulation  makes  it 
easy  for  CATV  to  ignore  national  bor- 
ders or  citizenship  requirements.  Re- 
cently, a  small  radio  station  in  Maine 
sought  permission  to  affiliate  with  the 
government-owned  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation's  French  network,  since 
the  town  in  which  it  was  located  had  a 
large  French-speaking  population.  Per- 
mission was  denied.  Aliens  and  foreign 
governments  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
owning  or  operating  TV  stations  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  a  CATV  system  in 
northern  New  York  state  or  Ohio  is  per- 
fectly free  to  distribute  Canadian  gov- 
ernment-sponsored broadcasts  in  its 
community.  The  same  freedom  applies 
to  services  operating  within  range  of 
Mexican  stations. 

With  its  ability  to  use  as  many  as  20 
channels  (UHF  and  VHF),  cable  has 
ample  capacity  for  foreign  broadcasts  on 
top  of  other  programming.  Recently,  a 
local  high  school  was  teaching  a  course 
on  the  geography,  politics  and  culture  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  daughter  of  a 
CATV  manager  was  a  member  of  the 
class.  The  cable  executive,  a  former  ham 
radio  operator,  hit  on  the  idea  of  moni- 
toring the  nightly  short-wave  propaganda 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Moscow  and  feed- 
ing them  directly  to  the  community  on 
an  unused  CATV  channel,  so  that  stu- 
dents could  listen  in  and  discuss  the 
broadcasts  the  next  day. 

As  these  words  are  written,  the  FCC 
is  still  pondering  whether  it  should 
or  should  not  claim  jurisdiction  over 
CATV.  It  has  kept  hands  off  in  the  past 
because  CATV  does  not  originate  pro- 
grams on  the  airwaves.  But  there  could 
be  a  ruling  that,  having  made  itself  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  interstate  broadcasting, 
CATV  comes  under  federal  control  after 
all.  Its  opponents  raise  questions  of  a  na- 
ture which  have  brought  federal  control 
in  the  past:  possibility  of  monopoly,  cen- 
sorship, propaganda  use,  pay-TV,  threats 
to  regulated  broadcasters  by  non-regu- 
lated competition.  Its  advocates,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  render  services  that  competitive  one- 
channel  broadcasters  cannot  duplicate. 

CATV  will  almost  certainly  continue 
to  grow,  and  the  considerable  chaos  sur- 
rounding it  today  centers  on  the  ques- 
tion: Under  what  conditions? 

Governments — city,  state  and  federal 
— are  now  wrestling  with  the  question 
with  plenty  of  prompting  by  interested 
parties  on  all  sides.  the  end 


REMINISCENCES,  by  Douglas 
MacArthur.  mcgraw-hill  co.,  new 
YORK,  N.Y.,  $6.95. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur's  per- 
sonal recollections  and  experiences 
offer  a  fascinating  and  illuminating 
look  at  eight  decades  of  American  life. 
More  important,  they  have  an  impact 
on  our  view  of  the  past  and  present 
that  can  only  come  when  history  is  told 
by  those  who  have  helped  shape  it. 

He  recalls  his  childhood  in  the  West 
and  family  life  at  various  Army  posts. 
Then  came  the  years  at  West  Point,  as- 
signment in  Mexico,  and  WW1  with  its 
test  of  his  military  skill  and  subsequent 
recognition  and  military  decorations. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  MacAr- 
thur returned  to  the  life  of  a  peacetime 
soldier.  From  1919  to  1922  he  served  as 
Superintendent  of  West  Point,  where 
he  re-established  its  traditions  and 
training,  left  decimated  by  the  demands 
of  WW  I. 

A  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  fol- 
lowed, where  he  remained  until  1923, 
when  he  was  reassigned  to  Baltimore. 
He  describes  his  part  in  the  court-mar- 
tial of  Billy  Mitchell,  which  occurred 
while  he  was  in  Baltimore.  Made  Chief 
of  Staff  in  1930,  he  had  by  then  been 
in  military  service  31  years.  MacArthur 
retired  from  the  Army  as  a  four-star 
general  in  1938  but.  ironically,  his 
greatest  military  successes  were  to  come 
after  this  first  retirement. 

In  1941,  as  the  world  situation 
worsened,  MacArthur  was  appointed 
Commanding  General,   United  States 


Beyond  the  Solar  System,  by  Chesley 
Bonestell  and  Willy  Ley.  the  viking 

PRESS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  $6.50. 

The  Milky  Way  galaxy,  the  stars  in 
the  regions  comparatively  near  that 
galaxy  and  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
stellar expedition  within  the  lifetime 
of  some  people  alive  today  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  look  at  tomorrow. 
■ 

How  to  Qualify  for  the  Service  Acad- 
emies, by  Monro  MacCloskey.  Rich- 
ards  ROSEN   PRESS,   NEW   YORK,  N.Y., 

$3.78. 

For  those  considering  a  career  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  service,  this  book 
provides   detailed    information  about 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  ©  TIME,  INC. 


MacArthur  observes  Inchon  landings. 


Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East,  on  July 
27.  Thus  began  his  llth-hour  struggle 
to  defend  the  Far  East,  a  struggle  that 
was  to  take  him  through  WW2,  post- 
war occupation  and  the  opening  of  the 
Korean  War. 

MacArthur's  book  moves  out  of  the 
realm  of  reminiscence  when  he  presents 
his  arguments  for  winning  the  war  in 
Asia.  The  statement  he  made  in  Tokyo 
on  August  23,  1950,  could  have  been 
written  for  release  in  today's  paper:  "If 
we  lose  the  war  to  Communism  in  Asia, 
the  fate  of  Europe  will  be  gravely 
jeopardized.  Win  it  and  F.urope  will 
probably  be  saved  from  war  and  stay 
free.  Make  the  wrong  decisions  here— 
the  fatal  decision  of  inertia— and  we 
will  be  done.  I  can  almost  hear  the  tick- 
ing of  the  second  hand  of  destiny.  We 
must  act  now  or  we  will  die." 


the  history,  purpose,  facilities  and  en- 
trance requirements  of  each  of  the 
country's  four  service  academies. 
■ 

Welfare,  Freedom  and  Inflation,  by 
Wilhelm  Ropke.  university  of  Ala- 
bama PRESS,  UNIVERSITY,  ALA.,  $2.95. 

Four  brief  essays  exposing  the  dan- 
gers of  the  welfare  state  and  the  evils 
of  inflation. 

■ 

We,  the  People,  the  united  states 

CAPITOL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  PUB., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  $3.95. 

The  story  of  the  Capitol  building 
which  stands  in  Washington,  D.C.,  told 
in  paintings,  photos  and  text.  gsh 


Books  that  are  in  print  can  usually  be  purchased  at  local  bookstores,  or  ordered 
through  them  if  not  in  stock.  Readers  who  may  wish  to  order  books  directly  from 
publishers  can  obtain  publishers  addresses  from  their  bookstores.  We  regret  that 
we  do  not  have  a  reader  service  staff,  and  can  only  return  to  the  senders  requests  to 
purchase  books  that  are  sent  to  this  masazine.  editors 
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SUCCESSFUL 
IN  YOUR  JOB? 

.  .  .  Why  not  be  successful  for 
yourself  and  reap  all  the  benefits. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  custom 
made  for  any  man,  not  necessarily 
the  salesman,  to  make  an  unusually 
high  return  on  his  investment. 

•  $5,000  investment  required 

•  No  technical  knowledge  required 

•  Full  or  part-time  effort,  it's  up 
to  you 

•  We  train  and  fully  equip  you  to 
profit  through  an  internation- 
ally promoted  product  related 
to  the  dynamic  accommodations 
industry. 

•  Product  area  constantly  ex- 
panding 

•  Used  by  many  of  the  finest  and 
largest  hotels,  as  well  as  motels, 
and  consumers 

•  Investment  fully  secured  by  in- 
ventory, sales  and  training  aids. 
No  fees,  royalties  or  hidden 
charges  involved 

•  Sold  only  through  local  author- 
ized dealers 

Write  for  literature  describing 
this  unique  opportunity  to  start 
your  own  business. 


ic 


1 '  M  J 


Dept.  ALM  Route  #17 
Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey 
(201)  843-1230 


\re  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
I  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
juries? Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
I  guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

1 100  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  ill. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 
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THE  LONELY  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

 (Continued  from  page  10)  


in  Vietnam.  Or  as  Sergeant  Shoemaker 
put  it,  "We  would  rather  fight  for  our 
country  and  families  here  than  in  our 
own  back  yards." 

All  were  proud  of  being  professional 
soldiers  of  the  United  States,  and  deeply 
resented  any  confusion  between  profes- 
sional soldiers  and  mercenaries.  They 
chose  careers  as  military  men  primarily 
to  serve  their  country.  Army  life  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  living  and  as  a  source 
of  adventure  were  secondary  reasons. 
They  did  not  join  the  Army  to  make 
money,  and  were  bitter  about  those  who 
claim  that  professional  soldiers  could  not 
compete  with  civilians  for  jobs. 

All  four  were  gentlemen.  They  were 
not  the  types  described  in  cheap  blood- 
and-guts  novels.  Although  they  walked 
with  heads  held  high,  befitting  men  who 
are  proud  of  their  uniform,  they  did  not 
swagger.  Sometimes  one  of  them  let  go 
with  a  mild  cuss  word,  but  even  though 
they  usually  were  far  from  anyone  who 
understood  English,  they  did  not  use  foul 
language. 

The  Arvin  battalion  held  Mo  Cay  and 
a  small  strip  of  ground  around  the  town. 
The  total  defense  perimeter  was  about 
one  square  mile,  bounded  on  two  sides 
by  narrow  canals.  The  entire  area  was 
surrounded  by  a  barbed-wire  fence  and 
defense  positions. 

Outside  the  town  itself  the  VC  was  in 
almost  complete  control  at  night  except 
for  a  few  outposts  along  a  key  highway 
leading  to  the  next  province.  During  the 
day  the  VC  more-or-less  melted  away, 
but  it  was  still  unsafe  to  leave  the  town 
other  than  with  a  full  battle-ready  mili- 
tary unit.  Daylight  ambushes  in  the  coun- 
tryside, or  even  along  the  road,  were 
common,  and  helicopters  were  frequent- 
ly shot  at  while  landing  or  taking  off  at 
Mo  Cay  in  broad  daylight. 

We  at  home  have  read  a  good  deal 
about  the  shooting  down  of  some 
of  our  helicopter  men.  To  them  too  it  is  a 
unique  and  lonely  war.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  being  over  friendly  or  enemy  ter- 
ritory, and  any  flight  is  a  "milk  run"  only 
if  when  it  is  over  nothing  has  happened. 
The  helicopters  can  even  be  in  battle  and 
not  find  it  out  for  a  while.  While  VC 
machineguns  (which  are  deadly  at  low 
altitudes)  reveal  themselves  promptly 
when  using  tracers,  the  VC  has  also  de- 
veloped a  system  of  concentrating  tracer- 
less,  small  arms  fire  against  choppers. 
The  loud  noise  of  the  helicopters'  engines 
and  whirling  blades  can  sometimes 
drown  out  the  sound  of  such  gun  fire. 
During  a  previous  flight  on  the  same 
day  that  I  rode  with  him,  a  gunner  first 
learned  that  his  copter  had  been  fired  at 
when  he  discovered  that  the  heel  of  his 
boot  had  been  shot  off. 


The  situation  in  December  in  the  Mo 
Cay  area  was  illustrative  of  the  really 
big  problems  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
Arvin  and  American  advisers  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  the  local  economy 
moving  and  improving  normal  civilian 
conditions,  so  that  we  were  always  fight- 
ing to  defend — to  keep  the  roads  clear, 
to  keep  trade  and  commerce  running,  etc. 
The  gates  of  Mo  Cay  were  kept  open  to 
allow  peasants  and  townspeople  to  carry 
on  normal  business — even  though  it  also 
meant  allowing  VC  terrorists  to  enter. 

We  also  had  to  defend  the  people,  be- 
cause Vietnamese  civilians  were  frequent 
targets  of  the  communists,  whose  goal  is 
to  so  terrorize  and  demoralize  the  popu- 
lation that  the  Vietnamese  will  eventual- 
ly surrrender  on  any  terms  as  a  means 
of  stopping  the  torture  of  their  bleeding 
nation. 

The  VC,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  de- 
fend anything,  they  only  destroy.  Under 
these  ground  rules,  the  communists  have 
a  tremendous  advantage:  they  pick  the 
time  and  place  to  fight  the  war.  They  can 
mass  the  necessary  forces  at  the  point  of 
contact,  while  the  Arvin  are  stretched  in 
a  long  thin  line  that  can  be  cut  at  all  but 
the  strongest  points. 

The  Vietnamese  soldiers,  despite  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  have  conducted 
themselves  well.  It  is  true  that  Arvin 
officers  sometime  lack  initiative,  and 
some  Vietnamese  have  failed  to  meet  the 
deadly  challenge  of  combat.  But  the 
problem  of  limited  initiative  is  largely 
due  to  war  weariness,  intensified  because 
for  a  long  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  real 
determination  to  win  a  victory  against 
the  communists  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
World.  Stepped  up  U.S.  participation  and 
the  State  Department's  White  Paper  on 
red  aggression  of  February  26  is  the  sort 
of  stuff  that  can  make  even  better  fight- 
ing men  of  the  Arvin.  The  failures  in 
combat  have  been  largely  among  para- 
military units  such  as  home  guards.  The 
non-professional  Vietnamese  soldiers 
have  behaved  like  similar  men  in  armies 
throughout  history;  some  good,  some  bad 
— some  excellent,  some  terrible.  The 
Arvin  regulars  have  done  a  very  com- 
mendable job,  and  Americans  who  have 
served  in  the  field  with  them  almost  al- 
ways have  high  praise  for  their  fighting 
ability.  The  four  U.S.  Army  advisers  in 
Mo  Cay,  and  every  other  American  com- 
bat veteran  that  I  spoke  to  in  Vietnam, 
were  favorably  impressed  with  these 
Asian  soldiers. 

Nuygen  Van  Due,  who  received  news 
of  his  promotion  from  captain  to  major 
on  Christmas,  commanded  the  Arvin  bat- 
talion at  Mo  Cay  when  I  was  there.  He 
was  a  20-year  veteran,  rated  by  the 
Americans  as  an  excellent  officer  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


1965  JET  CONTROL  BLACK  LIGHT  INSECT  TRAP 
'  C>  V  DESTROYS  FLYING  INSECTS  including 
\  *  L    «?    /*  *  FLIES  and  MOSQUITOES 
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NOTARY  PUBLIC  AFFIXES  SEAL  to  (J^Aa 
the  SWORN  STATEMENT  REGARDING 


AMAZING  CLAIMS  OF  PERFORMANCE .... 

Only  after  accepting  the  sworn  statement  of  the  firm's  General  Manager,  Mr.  Wittels,  regarding 
certain  unsolicited  testimonials,  some  of  which  Mr.  Wittels  had  in  his  possession,  did  he 
notarize  the  statement  regarding  their  authenticity. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  Westchester 


SAUL  S.  RICH 
NOTARY  PUBLIC.  Stat*  Ot  Naw  York 
No.  60-8561765 
Qualified  In  WaaUhaster  County 
Commlaalon  Ciplraa  March  30,  1946 


Before  me  this  17th  Day  of  February,  1965,  Appeared  David  Wittels,  who 
issued  the  following  statement.  I,  David  Wittels,  being  General  Manager  of 
the  above  company  do  hereby  swear  that  in  our  office  there  are  numerous 
testimonials,  letters  of  praise  and  a  newspaper  article,  regarding  the 
performance  of  our  "JET  CONTROL  BLACK  LIGHT  INSECT  TRAP".  I  have 
brought  many  of  these  letters  with  me  for  your  perusal.  Some  of  these  letters 
are  excerpted  from  in  our  ad  but  are  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  original 
letters  in  our  files.  All  of  these  statements  and  the  newspaper  article  are 
completely  unsolicited  and  were  sent  to  us  by  our  satisfied  customers. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  Feb.  1965. 


Plus  $2.00  P.P.  &  H(J.  &  Ins. 


READ  WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  SAY!!! 


Okiwvillt.  Illinois 

soutt-t,  8oi  89»  /  amat 

"  62271         Am^*"*  »m  wT^  »■* 

415  South  B.oid.*,  .A"  HI  SK£{jVaD 

Yintwrj.  New  York  "       """^  M  ^  - 

Gentleman: 

Tkanb  i  lot  for  sending  mt  inothtr  light  bulb  lor  my  Black  Light 
Inml  Trip. 

I  would  hive  written  thii  sooner  but  was  wailing  (or  a  story  tnd 
oicturo  that  wai  coming  out  in  our  local  peptr. 
ttlim  ma.  this  Black  Light  Trap  is  a  real  bug  catcher.  After  this 
picture  was  taken  I  caught  a  bigger  pile  of  them  in  four  nighfs  than 
that  shown  in  the  picture. 

Thanks  a  lot  lor  all  this  lino  service  you  have  given  me. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  Bfighrwell 


Be*.  Mo  Ktwspapof  Article,  tht  letter  from  Hr.  Brlghtwel. 
•04)  the  rollowlof  (tsteawn*  reeuris  an  completely  onseli- 
cIM  aod  oa  Hie  In  ear  ottlce  lor  your  oiamlMlfot. 


Tht  riiluft  works  tMautifully  and  dots  all  that  you  promiiwl 
tor  it. 

C.F.M.,  Ft.  Laudardila.  Florida 
Kactivtd  tht  Insect  Trap  wt  ordtrtd  from  you  and  it  words 
tint  ...  II  rtally  eateries  tht  Instcti. 

H.S.L.,  Manhti 

Wt  ordattd  a  "Jet  Control  Black  light  Imtct  Trap"  (3  Acrtl) 
and  art  vtry  plttstd  with  it  ...  so  art  our  nti|hbors  as 
it  cltars  thtir  lots  too! 

C.T.T..  Modtsto.  California 
Wt  received  our  but  trap  a  few  wttks  afo  and  likt  it  vtry 
much.  Wt  wtrt  not  aolt  to  hardly  sit  outsidt  but  now  find 
tt  a  (Measure  10  |o  outside  and  enjor  our  lawn  and  tht  out- 
doors. Thank  you  *<rv  much  for  tht  bug  catcher  and  making 
tt  all  19*  said  about  it. 

U.K.,  Nile*.  Michigan 

We  wort  dtlighttd  with  tht  Insect  Trap.  It  was  more  than 
I  eipected!  It  would  get  over  2  qts.  ot  bugs  soma  summer 
nights  .  .  .  some  3  inchts  long.  Mosquito*  were  dtstrojred. 
In  2  hours  not  a  bug  outsidt. 

0  6.  La  Belle,  Florida 
Tht  Insect  Trap  arrived  in  lime  to  takt  to  our  summtr  place 
where  we  have  ustd  it  with  grtat  succtss  and  complete 
satisfaction. 

£.$.§.,  Scarsdale.  N.  T. 
Tht  Fly  Trap  arnvtd  about  4  day*  efttr  I  mailed  my  order 
...  II  works  perfect  and  catches  a  lot  of  insects. 

■  U .  Jordan.  Montana 
Please  send  I  Insect  Trap  to  our  daughter  .  .  .  it's  art 
Hiuij  nrtscnt.  Mint  work,  tint  and  wt  are  very 
with  it;**,. 

0  I  B  .  Hft».  IU 


^^^^^^ 


"          l£*  *»»«  M,  _f* 


These  same  units  have  been  used  anywhere  from  HUGE  FARMS, 
RANCHES,  STATE  HOSPITALS  to  Backyard  Patio  and  Garden  Areas. 
Some  of  the  letters  regarding  their  Amazing  Performance  appear  below. 
Powerful  1/100  H.P.  Motor  renders  approaching  insects 
powerless  and  pulls  them  into  the  trap. 
Sylvania  10"  22  Watt  Black  light  attracts  mofhs,  flies,  gnats, 
mosquitoes  and  other  flying  insects. 
All  weather  unit  offers  full  360  degree  range. 
Operates  electrically  for  pennies  per  month.  •  No  chemicals  •  No  work 
No  spraying  or  dangerous  odor.  •  Perfect  for  motels    •  Shopping  Centers 
Restaurants  •  Drive-Ins    •  Dairy  Barns    •  Service  Stations  •  farms  and  Hornet 


The  All  New  Jet  Control  Black  Light  Insect  Trap  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  its  kind  on  the  market  today. 
Actually  catches  harmful  insects  and  has  proved  effec- 
tive over  various  areas  from  backyard  patios  and  gar- 
dens to  multiple  acre  farms  and  ranches.  Sylvania  10" 
22  Watt  Black  Light  draws  from  grass,  gardens,  foliage 
and  shrubbery  killing  some  adult  insects  before  eggs 
are  laid.  (At  the  height  of  its  mating  season.)  Its 
powerful  1/100  H.P.  Motor  is  twice  as  effective  and 
powerful  as  competitive  models.  (Most  others  have 
1/200  H.P.  Motors)  and  its  jet  control  principle 
actually,  permanently  pulls  the  insects  into  bag  with 
such  force  (Creating  a  wind  tunnel  of  over  1175  Cubic 
Feet  Of  Air  per  minute  suction)  —that  even  powerful 
flies  and  mosquitoes  are  powerless  against  it.  Ruggedly 
constructed  of  corrosion  free  baked  enamel  to  insure 
years  of  trouble  free  operation.  Shipped  complete  with 
hanging  bracket,  reusable  fabric  bag  and  6  Ft.  of 
Weatherproof,  outdoor  cord,  U.L  Approved,  weighs  a 
solid  sturdy  7  lbs.  10"  high  x  9"  diameter. 
Formerly  .  .  .  $34.95;  Now,  only  $19.95  plus  $2.00 
Safe  Handling  Delivery  charges. 


FILL  OUT 
AND 
MAIL 
THIS 
HANDY 
COUPON 


Dept.  AL.n 


INSECT  CONTROL  CO. 
6  Meadow  Lane,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Okay,  I'm  convinced  that  this  is  on©  of  the  most  phenomenal  offers  I've  over  re- 
ceived. Not  only  will  I  bo  gotting  o  TOP  QUALITY  INSECT  TRAP  with  feature, 
found  on  no  other  machines,  but,  I'm  saving  4396  off  the  regular  selling  price  to 
boot.  In  view  of  your  unconditional  30  day  money  back  Guarantee  please  find 
enclosed  ot  $19.95  plus  $2.00  pp.,  Hdlg.  &  Ins.  per  Insect  Trap 

□  In  cash        Q  Check        or  O  Money  Order  lor  Insect  traps. 

NAME  


ADDRESS  . 
CITY  — 
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£ RUPTURE 


Get  this  NEW  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  how  Rupture  can  be  treated  by  a 
mild  Non-Surgical  method  that  is  backed 
by  a  Life  Time  Certificate  of  Assurance. 
This  treatment  method  has  a  long  history 
of  use  and  is  recognized  by  Authorities 
today.  Men  and  Women  from  all  over  the 
country  have  taken  the  Non-Surgical  Treat- 
ment and  reported  it  is  effective.  Why  put 
up  with  wearing  a  griping,  chafing,  unsan- 
itary truss? 

Write  today  for  this  FREE  BOOK.  Tells 
How,  explains  Why  more  and  more  Rupture 
Sufferers  are  using  modern  Non-Surgical 
Treatment  Methods.  Act  Now.  No  Obligation. 

EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
Dept.  E  1132  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  PUBLISHER 
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Dad's  back 

on  the  home  team... 

for  good. 


He  is  cured  of  cancer.  His  fam- 
ily doctor  detected  an  early  sign 
of  the  disease  and  started  treat- 
ment promptly. 

There  are  1,300,000  Ameri- 
cans living  today  who  have  been 
cured  of  cancer.  Many  more 
could  be  saved  if  they  saw  their 
doctors  in  time. 

An  annual  checkup  is  your 
best  way  to  fight  cancer. 
Your  check  is  our  best 
way  to  help  defeat  it. 
Fight  cancer  with  a  check- 
up and  a  check. 

Send  your  check  to 
cancer,  c/o  Postmaster. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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THE  LONELY  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

 (Continued  from  page  52)  


fine  person.  One  interesting  sidelight  is 
that  he  was  especially  kind  to  the  Chris- 
tians under  his  command  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  although  he  is  a  de- 
vout Buddhist. 

The  four  GIs  in  Mo  Cay  lived  in  a 
house  only  a  few  feet  from  the  defense 
perimeter  where  two  canals  meet.  At  the 
closest  point  it  was  only  about  100  feet 
across  the  canal,  the  other  side  of  which 
was  VC  territory.  The  house  had  been  hit 
frequently  by  enemy  small  arms  and 
mortar  fire.  The  roof  was  holed,  and 
there  were  enemy  mortar  shell  fragments 
in  every  square  foot  of  the  yard.  Because 
they  were  often  in  the  middle  of  combat 
as  soon  as  they  jumped  from  their  beds 
at  night,  the  Americans  slept  in  special 
"uniforms" — black  pajamas.  These  are 
the  best,  most  convenient  camouflage  for 
night  fighting.  (When  I  complained  be- 
cause they  didn't  have  any  black  pj's  for 
me,  I  was  chided  for  my  poor  sportsman- 
ship. Or  as  Sergeant  Shoemaker  put  it, 
"The  VC  have  to  have  something  to 
shoot  at,  don't  they?") 

As  is  usual  in  Vietnam,  the  four  men 
who  represented  America  in  Mo  Cay 
served  their  country  as  both  soldiers  and 
diplomats.  They  were  diplomatic  in  the 
way  in  which  they  gave  suggestions,  and 
they  were  very  well  liked  by  the  Arvin 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  They  ate  local 
dishes — with  chopsticks  —  and  could 
even  speak  some  Vietnamese.  During  my 
short  stay  with  them  I  saw  many  exam- 
ples of  their  good  work. 

Action  in  the  Mo  Cay  area  was  fre- 
quent— and  often  bloody.  On  the  night 
before  Christmas  Eve  a  VC  battalion  car- 
ried on  an  all-night  attack  against  a  small 
outpost  defended  by  only  17  Arvin. 
When  the  battle  was  broken  off  by  the 
communists  at  dawn,  there  were  only 
three  Vietnamese  boys  left  standing.  But 
they  had  held  their  post. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  before  it 
was  dark,  "Midnight"  Mass  was  held 
at  the  local  Catholic  Church.  Although 
none  of  the  four  GIs  was  Catholic,  they, 
and  the  Buddhist  battalion  commander, 
went  to  the  Catholic  Church  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  priest  and  worshippers. 
Then  they  went  to  the  little  Protestant 
chapel  for  the  same  purpose.  As  dusk 
blended  into  darkness,  they  made  their 
final  Christmas  Eve  calls — the  inspection 
of  key  defense  positions  around  the  per- 
imeter in  readiness  for  night  warfare. 

Soon  after  dark,  firing  started  all  up 
and  down  the  Mekong  Delta.  VC  mortars 
whizzed  into  Mo  Cay.  The  Americans 
joined  the  Arvin  gun  batteries.  They 
helped  direct  answering  fire  in  the  Mo 
Cay  area,  and  stood  by  with  advice  as 
lonely  outposts  in  the  jungle  phoned  in 
to  report  their  condition  under  attack. 
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Distant  flares  in  the  jungle  night  pin- 
pointed the  attacks  on  perimeter  posts 
from  one  horizon  to  the  other.  The  action 
didn't  stop  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time  all  night.  During  a  lull  in  the 
fighting,  a  GI  taught  English  to  a  Viet- 
namese soldier  as  other  Arvin  sang 
carols. 

Came  the  dawn  and  all  was  quiet.  It 
was  Christmas.  The  town  awakened  to  a 
"normal"  day.  I  photographed  the  large 
pile  of  used  artillery  shell  casings  in  front 
of  the  Americans'  house,  all  taken  from 
a  single  gun  (see  p.  8).  I  was  unable 


"That's  a  cheeseburger  smothered 
with  onions,  relish,  catsup  and  mus- 
tard, with  a  double  thick  strawberry 
shake  .  .  .  and  remember  .  .  .  not  a 
word  to  anyone!" 
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to  count  the  casualties  in  Mo  Cay.  In  the 
early  daylight  hours  the  Americans 
caught  a  little  sleep,  then  awoke  to  take 
up  their  daytime  role  as  armed  civic 
guests  in  this  crazy  war. 

One  of  the  town's  big  events  took 
place  when  a  local  girl  was  married. 
Guests  seated  at  the  honor  table  with  the 
bride's  father  included  these  four  Ameri- 
can fighting  men. 

Out  in  town,  wherever  the  GIs  drove, 
smiling  children  stood  along  the  road 
waving  and  shouting  "Hello"  and  "O.K." 
When  they  went  abroad  on  foot,  within 
a  few  minutes  large  crowds  of  happy 
youngsters  walked  along  with  them.  The 
GIs  played  with  the  children,  taught 
them  English,  gave  them  presents  and 
otherwise  behaved  like  doting  grandpar- 
ents. Although  they  were  friendly  to  all, 
the  Americans  had  several  favorites, 
among  them  a  handsome  boy  of  12  or  13 
who  worked  at  a  little  cafe  the  GIs  had 
nicknamed  "Howard  Johnson's."  They 
had  practically  adopted  a  pretty  little  girl 


of  about  ten  who  was  mute.  Her  beauti- 
ful eyes  spoke  for  her,  however,  when 
she  was  with  the  gentle  warriors  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  Christmas  night  it  was  Christmas 
Eve  all  over  again.  The  Delta  was  alive 
with  artillery — muttering,  growling  and 
flashing  as  18  separate  fire  fights  devel- 
oped along  the  Mo  Cay  perimeter. 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  left  Mo 
Cay.  The  same  helicopter  that  took  me 
out  brought  in  New  York  City  photog- 
rapher Dan  Bucher.  The  next  day  all  five 
Americans  were  wounded,  Bucher  al- 
most fatally,  by  a  hand  grenade  thrown 
into  "Howard  Johnson's"  by  a  VC  ter- 
rorist. 

The  GIs  had  known  from  intelligence 
reports  that  they  were  marked  for  as- 
sassination, but  they  continued  to  make 
daily  appearances  throughout  the  area  to 
keep  up  local  morale  and  confidence  in 
the  Americans.  They  also  knew  that  the 
cafe,  which  was  the  best  of  only  a  cou- 
ple of  eating  places  in  town,  was  the  most 
likely  site  for  such  an  attack.  They  had 
taken  precautions,  but  the  ways  in  which 
they  could  alter  their  routine  were  limited 
when  it  came  to  the  restaurant.  "We  have 
to  eat,"  they  had  explained  to  me  the 
last  time  I'd  been  in  the  cafe  with  them. 
So  the  VC  knew  that  if  they  waited  long 
enough  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  an  attack. 

When  it  came  it  was  vicious.  In  keep- 
ing with  their  terror  tactics,  the  grenade 
was  thrown  at  the  Americans  while  they 
were  surrounded  by  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. The  handsome  little  boy  who 
worked  in  the  cafe  was  blown  apart  by 
the  blast  and  was  dead  when  Captain 
Harms  reached  him  a  few  seconds  later. 
Fifteen  other  youngsters  were  wounded. 

The  GIs,  all  of  whom  received  shrap- 
nel wounds,  ran  outside  after  the  terror- 
ist, but  lost  him  in  the  narrow  streets. 
When  they  returned  to  give  first  aid  to 
the  children,  other  VC  hiding  in  the  area 
opened  fire  on  them  with  small  arms. 
They  were  driven  off  by  Arvin  soldiers. 

When  word  of  the  attack  reached  me 
I  went  to  a  Saigon  hospital  where  the 
five  wounded  Americans  had  been  taken. 
Bucher,  the  photographer,  was  on  an  op- 
erating table,  still  in  critical  condition 
two  days  after  the  attack.  The  four  GIs 
were  somewhat  dazed  from  their  experi- 
ence, but  agreed  to  a  tape  recorded  in- 
terview. 

"Would  you  volunteer  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam if  you  had  to  make  the  choice  over 
again?"  I  asked  them.  Here  are  the  exact 
answers : 

Lieutenant  Hansen:  "Yes.  The  only 
difference  that  this  makes  is  that  once 
you've  seen  civilians — especially  the  little 
kids — hurt  like  this,  it  makes  it  a  more 
personal  thing  than  it  was  previously." 

Sergeant  Shoemaker :  "I  agree  with  the 


Lieutenant.  When  we  first  came  over 
here,  I  think  that  all  of  us  came  over  for 
one  purpose.  We  volunteered  to  come 
here  to  defend  our  own  country.  But  now 
I  think  that  it's  much  more  personal." 

Captain  Harms:  "You  bet  I  agree.  It's 
the  same  job,  and  nothing's  changed  at 
all — except  that  everybody  just  feels  a 
little  bit  closer  to  the  whole  situation." 

Sergeant  Huston,  quietest  of  the  four, 
replied  with  a  soft — but  firm — "Yes." 

When  I  asked  where  they  wanted  to 
be  stationed  after  they  were  released 
from  the  hospital  and  returned  to  active 
duty,  Lieutenant  Hansen  answered  for 
all: 

"Well,  I  think  we  are  going  right  back 
to  Mo  Cay,  the  same  place,  to  take  up 
our  old  jobs  where  we  left  off." 

A  month  later,  I  learned  from  his  par- 
ents that  Lieutenant  Hansen  was  back 
in  Mo  Cay.  The  others?  I  don't  know.  I 
think  they're  back  there. 

These  GIs  are  representative  of  the 
American  fighting  men  in  Vietnam — in 
the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  serving  on  small 
teams  (sometimes  only  a  single  GI)  in 
lonely  village  outposts  where  they  are 
picking  up  the  check  for  our  freedom. 
The  majority  of  them  resent  those  at 
home  who  would  sell  out  Vietnam.  They 
believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  defeat  for 
the  United  States,  and  many  think  that 
it  would  be  immoral.  One  GI  pleaded, 
"How  could  we  face  the  Arvin,  and  say 
that  we  were  running  out  on  them?  How 
could  we  face  ourselves?  Do  you  think 
anyone  else  would  trust  us  after  that?" 

In  my  experience,  the  men  who  had 
seen  the  most  action  felt  that  way  the 
most  strongly.  "If  we  can  take  it,  why 
can't  the  people  at  home?"  they  asked. 

Some  of  the  people  at  home  can  take 
it.  When  the  parents  of  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Robert  H.  Shumaker  were  informed 
that  he  had  been  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured during  a  raid  on  North  Vietnam, 
they  assured  newsmen  that  their  son 
would  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  (class  of  '56) .  The  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass,  inadvertently  confirmed 
their  confidence  when  it  reported  on  the 
captured  flier's  forced  appearance  at  a 
communist  "bayonet-point  news  confer- 
ence." Tass  said  that  Shumaker  refused 
to  show  remorse  for  his  actions,  and  had 
"repeated  the  hackneyed  Pentagon  ver- 
sion" of  the  war.  In  other  words,  on  the 
loneliest  assignment  of  all,  he  stood  up  to 
the  fanatical  communist  captors  who 
held  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  him. 

THE  END 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Notify  Circulation  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box  1954, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206,  using  Post  Office  Form 
3578.  Attach  old  address  label  and  give  old  and 
new  addresses  and  current  membership  card 
number.  Also  be  sure  to  notify  your  Post 
Adjutant. 


Now!  Life  Insurance 

Birth  to  Age  80 


1000 


First 
30  Days 
ONLY  25* 
Per  Policy 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FINAL  EXPENSES. 
AVOID  BEING  A  BURDEN  TO  YOUR  FAMILY 

Introductory  Offer.  Answer  these  9 
questions  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  and 
mail  with  only  25c  for  30  days'  protec- 
tion.   Regular  rate  shown  on  policy. 

Amounts  usually  Issueil  without  doctor 
examination.     NEW  LOW  RATES. 

Ages         Amount        Ages  Amount 
0  to  80      $1000      15  to  60  $2500 

1.  Print  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Date  of  birth? 

3.  Height?   3a.  Weight? 

4.  Occupation,  kind  of  work? 

4a  Name  and  address  of  employer 

5.  Race?    (For  identification). 

6.  Beneficiary  and  relationship  to  you? 

7.  To  your  knowledge  have  you  had  heart, 
lung,  diabetes,  cancer,  or  chronic  disease? 
Are  you  deformed,  lost  a  hand,  foot,  eye, 
or  ever  rejected  for  insurance? 

8.  State  condition  of  health. 

9.  Amount  desired,  and  sign  your  name. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 

Actual  policy  will  be  mailed  you  direct 
from  Home  Office.    You  be  the  judge. 

Mail  to:    S.  B.  Hunt,  Chairman 
AMERICAN  LIFE  &.  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 

344  American  Life  Bide..  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Type  P  Pump  has  1,001  uses.  Stainless 
shaft.   Won't  rust  or  clog!   Use   1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger  ...  34  HPfor  up  to  2.400 
GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1,800  GPH 
from  25'  well.     1"  inlet;   3/4"  outlet. 

Coupling   included   free  $8.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
5,200  GPH;  U/4"  inlet;  1"  outlet,  $12.95 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.    Also   other  sizes,  types. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,  N.J. 


SONG  IDEAS 

WANTED 


s — Write  with  active.  Professional  song- 
nS/tt.)    writers  with  publisher  contacts.  Rec- 

^--Z — ords  made.  Share  royalties.  Send  ideas. 
SONGWRITERS'  ASSOCIATES  Free  examination 
Studio   72,   236  W.  55  St.  at  Broadway,  NY  19,  NY 


%  LEARN 
j^pi'MEAT  CUTTIN 


Train  quickly  in  8  short  weeks  at 
Toledo  for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  meat  business.  Big  pay, 
full-time  jobs— HAVE  A  PROFITABLE 
MARKET  OF  YOUR  OWN!  Pay  after 
graduation.    Diploma   given.    Job  help. 

  Thousands  of  successful  graduates.  Our 

42nd   year!     Send    now    for   big,  new 
Illustrated   FREE  catalog.   No  obligation.   G.   I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF   MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-60,  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


How  To  Stop 
Athlete's  Foot  Itch 

At  first  sign  of  itching, 
cracking,  peeling  be- 
tween toes,  apply  Dr. 
Scholl's  Solvex  for  fast 
relief!  Amazing  medica- 
tion works  three  ways: 
1,  Stops  the  intense  itch- 
ing; 2.  Kills  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  on  contact; 
3.  Promotes  healing!  Available  in  Ointment, 
Liquid  and  Powder  or  Push-button  Spray. 


D-'Scholls  SOLVEX 
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r1964  O.S.  MINT  SET-i 

with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Half  Dollar  in 
attractive,  sparkling  Lucite  Display  Holder. 
Makes  a  valuable  and  different  gift  for  birth- 
days, graduation,  confirmation,  anniversary 
.  .  .  and  all  special  occasions. 
r-M®*- —  .  wp*. 


$£95  pPd. 

10  sets  $  27.50 
25  sets  65.00 
50  sets  122.00 
100  sets  235.00 

uaui.o  I  — — 
Brilliant  uncirculated  1964-P  Mint  Set  of  coins 
displayed  and  contained  in  permanent,  lifetime 
holder.  Value  has  been  increasing  steadily. 
Start  investing  now.  Sold  with  money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  or  money  order 
1963  mint  set.. ..$4. 00  1962  mint  set. ...$4.50 
1961  mint  set. ...$5.25  1960  mint  set.. ..$5.85 
1959  mint  set.. ..$6.25  1958  mint  set..$10.25 
1957  mint  set..$10.50      1956  mint  set..$11.00 

ALL  9  SETS  (1956-1964)  ONLY  $54.95 

SUPERIOR  COIN  CO.  (DEPT.  AL-3) 

34  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Gr  7-5780 


GREGOR 

cots 

KING-SIZE! 


FOR  BIG  OR  TALL  MEN  ONLY 

McGregor  Jackets,  Slacks,  Sweaters  ...  all  extra  long. 
Dress,  Sport  Shirts  with  bodies  4"  longer,  sleeves  to  38. 
Also  43  SMART  SHOE  STYLES  in  Sizes  10  AAA  to  16  EEE. 
Hush  Puppies,  Boots,  Dress,  Sport,  Casual  shoes.  Mail 
only.  100%  Guaranteed.  Send  for  FREE  32  Page  CATALOG. 
King  Size,  Inc.,  6935  Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


=  Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson 

=  2216  South  23rd  Ave . 

=  West  Highland  Pa^^ 

=  Anytown,  KansasQOjUg) 


Labels  with  your  "ZIP"  CODE! 


LABELS  -  50* 


PRINTED 
NAME  & 
ADDRESS 

Rich  Gold  Trim  —  Free  Plastic  Box 

Start  using  the  new  ZIP  code  numbers  on  your 
return  address  labels  (the  Post  Office  will  tell  you 
your  number).  ANY  name,  address  and  ZIP  code 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  white  gummed 
paper  with  rich  gold  trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  2"  long. 
Set  of  500  labels  in  plastic  box,  just  50c.  Ppd. 
Fast  service.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 
WTtA-tar  Orate*  5505- 10  Drake  Bldg. 
VVcUlCI  Ul  arVG  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 
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MEDALS  SHOWCASE  to  display  your  mili- 
tary or  sports  medals  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  friends  and  near  ones.  Solid  walnut 
or  maple  frame,  adjustable  space  bars, 
glass  front,  plush  background  (black  or  any 
color).  Name,  etc.  is  engraved  at  50  per 
letter.  Three  sizes  8"  x  8"  for  1-3  medals, 
$8.95;  16"  x  12"  for  3-20  medals,  $12.50; 
20"  x  17"  for  15-50  medals,  $18.00. 
Shipped  ppd.  AWARD  MAKER,  Dept.  AL-5, 
Box  6474,  Surfside,  Fla. 


LEG-RESTING  FOOTSTOOL  quickly  adjusts 
to  any  seat  height;  converting  chair  into  a 
chaise  lounge.  Nylon  cord  and  black  vinyl 
calf  support.  For  people  with  veins,  feet, 
back  and  heart  trouble.  Frame  in  natural 
mahogany.  $15  ppd.  HUNTER  &  SMALL- 
PAGE,  LTD.,  Dept.  AL,  York,  England. 


S8MH  TAPE  RECORDER  i| 

MOVIE  CAMERA  >«0  "MO 


BUY  BELOW  WHOLESALE.  Hundreds  daz- 
zling overseas  bargains  open  exciting  big 
profit  home  business.  Free  book  shows  be- 
ginners how  to  start  full  or  spare  time 
without  experience  or  product  investment. 
Write  for  "How  to  Import  and  Export." 
MELLINGER  CO.,  Dept.  P-305F,  1554  S. 
Sepulveda,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 


EL  DORADO  Camper  Coach  announces  a 
line  of  20  models  ranging  from  6  ft.  to  11 
ft.  Budget  priced  $389  to  $1630.  Finest 
materials,  skilled  craftsmen  produce 
America's  largest  selling  Coach.  For  free 
brochure  write  to  nearest  factory.  HONOR- 
BUILT  TRAILER  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  19940 
Hansen  Ave.,  Lakeview,  Calif,  or  Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas. 


new!  18  feet  high! 

WHITE  GIANT 


FOR  HOME  USE 

Now ...  an  all-steel  flagpole  for  your  own  home  at  this  low 
price!  Satin-smooth  white  steel  pole  has  three  6'-8"  interlocking 
sections;  handles,  stores  easily.  Mar-proof  weather-resistant 
finish.  Lightweight,  install  it  yourself  in  minutes!  Includes 
heavy-duty  50-star  3'  x  5'  flag  of  heavy  cotton  bunting  with 
sewed  stripes,  smart  gold-colored  ball  for  top,  halyard,  rope, 
cleat,  ground  socket.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back. 

complete  in  self-storage 
carton,  shpg.  wt.  20  lbs. 

1Q95 

■  postpaid 

Also  available:  22'  pole 
with  4'  x  6'  flag,  wt.  46 
lbs. 

3  9  SO  postpaid 


FREE!  Booklet  on  flag 
etiquette  with  each  set. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to 

ADJUSTA-POST  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  AL-S    Box  3352    Akron,  Ohio 
44307 


KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
LlVYSE  AHORSE  SV1  "EACH 

WITH  FREE 
SEA  SHELLS  ! 

Fascinating  hobby  for 
children  and  adults; 
raise  Seahorses  in 
goldfish  bowl  or  jar. 
Unusual,  intriguing, 
hours  of  fun  —  see 
FATHER  Seahorse 
give  birth  to  live 
babies!  ALL  orders 
receive  food,  instruc- 
tions and  FREE  beau- 
tiful, imported  shells- 
of-the-world  collection 
to  decorate  bowl.  One 
Seahorse  only  $1; 
or  send  $2  for  a  Mated  Pair.  (Include  25«  postage,  all 
orders.)  SPECIAL  OFFER  :  Order  2  Mated  Pairs  for  $2.98. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

FLORIDA  SEAHORSE  CO..  Dept.  L-6.  Box  300 
Miami  Beach  39,  Florida 
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a  money-back  guarantee.  When  order-      the  oiifinnrn 

ing,  please  allow  a  reasonable  amount  AMERICAN  \|f  I  WW^WTU  1* 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping.      LEEGION      Ol  I  Wl  Li  I  % 


TOP  SECRET  exclusive  formula  gives  natu- 
ral looking  color  to  grey  or  faded  hair.  Easy 
to  use,  no  mixing,  applied  like  a  "tonic." 
Not  a  rinse  or  dye;  will  not  streak  or  injure 
hair;  will  not  wash  out.  $5.00  for  6  02. 
plastic  container;  king  size  13  oz.  $9.00 
ppd.  ALBIN  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Rm.  35P, 
1016  N.  Hollywood  Way,  Burbank,  Calif. 


STAMP  COLLECTORS  will  be  interested  in 
adding  to  their  collections  this  Planets  set 
showing  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  etc.,  included  in  selec- 
tion of  new,  all-mint  Latin  American  sets. 
Available  for  only  100  (to  introduce  ap- 
proval bargains)  from  STAMPEX,  Box 
47-2CE,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


PRINCESS  BEAUTY  BELT  relieves  back 
strain.  Makes  you  appear  inches  slimmer. 
Foam  rubber  back  pad.  $4.98  ppd.  Give 
hip  measure.  Hip  sizes  46-50,  $1  extra. 
Four  removable  long  garter  attachments, 
690.  PI  PEER  CO.,  Dept.  AL-55L,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


TITANIA  JEWELS  .  .  .  more  fire  than  dia- 
monds. Man  made,  only  $12  per  carat.  1 
carat  set  in  lovely  14  kt.  gold  solitaire  set- 
ting $27.  Man's  ring,  1  carat  in  14  kt.  gold 
$35.  Add  10%  Fed  tax.  May  be  cut  to  fit 
your  jewelry.  Free  size  chart  and  color  cat- 
alog. REGENT  LAPIDARY  CO.,  Dept.  AL-5, 
511  East  12  St.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 


EASY,  COMFORTABLE  AT  HOME  SHOPPING 
WHEN  YOU  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SPECIAL 
SHOPPER  SECTION 


Corns,Callouses, 
Warts  Disappear 
Or  Money  Back 

No  matter  how  long  you  have  suffered  from 
corns,  callouses  or  warts — the  first  application  of 
Alro  Salve  will  banish  pain  and  swelling  and  soon 
cause  these  hard  to  remove  growths  to  disappear, 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 
Do  not  confuse  Alro  Salve  with  any  other  remedy. 
This  formula  is  different  from  anything  on  the 
market,  is  easy  to  apply.  Do  not  suffer  another 
day  but  try  Alro  Salve  without  risking  a  cent. 
Send  $1.30  today  to  ALRO,  Box  3215,  Granada 
Hills,  Calif.,  Dept.  AL-12.  No  COD's. 


$1  GIFT  CERTIFICATE  &  FREE  CATALOG 

EYEGLASS  COMFY  GRIP 

No  Slip  .  .  . 
New  Comfort 
100  Pads  for 


$1 .00 

I  PPd- 


Foam-soft  cushions  stop  eyeglass  slip  and  slide,  protect 
skin  against  irritation.  Inconspicuous,  applied  in  sec- 
onds. Ideal  for  sportsmen,  golfers.  100  cushions  for 
nose  and  ears.  Money-back  guarantee.  Send  check  or 
M.O.;  no  C.O.D.'S. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  67F 
170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


FOLDING 
TABLE 


A  $32.95  Value 
Now  Only 

$27.95 

F  O  B.  COLFAX 

You  can  always  save  money  buying  direct 
from  Monroe  .  .  .  now  save  even  more  on 
this  modern  folding  table.  A  $32.95  value  .  .  . 
now  only  $27.95  for  limited  time  only!  Quality 
features  include  heat-resistant,  stainproof 
Melamine  Plastic  tan  linen  top  .  .  .  smooth 
plastic  edge  moulding  flush  with  table  top 
.  .  .  heavy  gauge  channel  steel  frame  .  .  . 
tubular  steel  leg  assemblies  with  automatic 
gravity-type  locks.  Popular  30"  x  96"  size. 
Also  special  prices  on  other  tables!  Send 
today  for  FREE  Sale  Bulletin! 

MONROE  TABLE  TRUCKS! 

V2  OFF! 

Learn  how  you  can 
buy  a  Monroe  Table 
Truck  for  $13.25. 
Write  today  for . . . 

FREE  SALE  BULLETIN! 

Take  advantage  of  money-saving  specials 
on  tables,  chairs,  storage  trucks,  parti- 
tions, coat  racks,  etc.  Send  for  FREE 
Sale  Bulletin  today! 

COMPANY 

Colfax,  Iowa 


THE  MONROE 

t69^hurch^treet^^^ 


WORLD'S  TINIEST  RADIO-*!98 

No  bigger  than  a  match  box,  but  it  pulls  in 
news,  music,  sports!  You  may  not  get  all  sta- 
tions, but  look!  —  no  batteries,  no  tubes  to 
wear  out!  So  economical!  Works  on  station 
energy  —  picks  up  signals  with  a  germanium 
diode . . .  comes  with  ear-speaker.  Fits  pocket  or 
purse.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back! 
TINIEST  RADIO,  $1.98  post  paid.  Sunset 
House,  402  Sunset  BIdg.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 


Borrow  up  to  $1,500 


BANKER'S 
LENDING 
FUND,  inc.' 


Mail  this  coupon 
today! 


Backed  by  over 
^™ ^  47  years'  experience 

m  MM  Ml  MM  MMi  MM  Ml  fl 

BANKER'S  LENDING  FUND,  INC. 


Dept.  5-D-13,  8301  Maryland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105 
Send  full  information  on  your  Money-by-Mail  service. 

Name   

Address  ■  

City  


 State_ 

I  wish  to  borrow  $_ 


-Zip  #_ 


Simplified  Money-by-Mail  service  for  men  and 
women  with  steady  incomes.  Offered  by 
people  who  are  considerate  of  your  time  and 
respect  your  privacy.  You  choose  your  kind 
of  loan  and  payments:  Just  $34  for  24 
months  repays  $616.40.  Rush  coupon  without 
obligation.  No  representative  will  call. 
BANKER'S  LENDING  FUND,  INC. 
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Ill  Wl  lk  I  ■ 


$4510MRoErsYS1000 

It's  easy  to  borrow  by  mail.  If 
you  are  steadily  employed,  you 
can  borrow  up  to  $1000  on  your 
signature  only.  No  endorsers,  no 
time  off  from  work,  no  personal 
interviews.  Handled  entirely  by 
mail  in  strict  confidence.  Details 
mailed  in  plain  envelope. 


|  Amount  |24  Monthly 
ot  Loan  I  Payments 


$100 

$5.59 

$300 

$16.77 

$500 

$27.63 

Amount|30  Monthly 
ot  Loan'  Payments 

$800 

$36.62 

$1000 

$45.10 

■  BUDGET  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept.  HB-105 

|  317  So.  20th  St.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 

I  Name  

I  Address  

j  City  

|  Age  Occupation  


AM0UNT_ 
I  NEED 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY  DOES 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  OWE  YOU? 

New  Social  Security  Laws  may  change  your  status 
in  the  system.  You  should  be  aware  of  your 
earlier  retirement  benefits,  your  privileges,  your 
cash  balance  under  the  new  rules. 
You  can  bring  yourself  up-to-date  on  your  status 
with  a  new  Social  Security  Kit  now  available.  It's 
clear,  simple,  easy  to  use  and  understand;  con- 
tains a  form  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  Kit  contains  a  fact-filled  book  covering  every 
aspect  of  the  Social  Security  Program  and  your 
place  in  it:  a  handsome  Social  Security  Card  in 
lifetime  Vinyl  Plastic,  embossed  with  your  name 
and  number — and  with  a  signature  panel  which 
guarantees  instant  identification.  (Looks  like  a 
regular  card;  lasts  a  lifetime).  And  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment approved  postcard  request  form  for  you 
to  mail  to  Social  Security,  which  brings  you  an 
official,  electronically  prepared  report  of  your 
exact  account  status;  including  the  amount  of  your 
dollar  deposits,  for  every  year  of  your  working 
life.  The  entire  package:  book,  lifetime  card,  and 
official  account  status  request  form  is  now  avail- 
able. Send  name,  address.  Social  Security  Num- 
ber and  $1.00  for  each  Kit  {for  every  member  of 
the  family).   You'll  never  spend  a  wiser  dollar, 

HUDSON  REPORTS  DEPT.  AL 
116  CHARLES  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10014 


LOOKING  FOR  A  GIFT? 

The  American  Legion  Shopper  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  reasonably  priced  merchandise 
that  make  excellent  birthday,  anniversary 
and  graduation  gifts.  Go  ahead  and  order. 


AMERICAN  LEGIO 


SHOPPER  | 


AUTOMATIC  NEEDLE  THREADER.  Just 
drop  needle  into  funnel,  press  button  and 
— it's  threaded.  Saves  time,  eyesight.  $1 
for  sample,  or  order  wholesale  at  $4.95 
per  doz.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  NORTH- 
ERN CO.,  Rm.  FE-45,  2453  Morse  Ave., 
Chicago  45,  III. 


LAND  'N'  SEA  BEAM,  helpful  to  fishermen, 
boatmen,  watchmen.  Waterproof,  floats  up- 
right; unbreakable.  7Vz"  long  by  5". 
Operates  on  one  6-volt  battery.  Money 
back  guarantee.  $3.99,  or  2  for  $7.50  ppd. 
BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  67-E, 
170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


SLIPPING  EYEGLASSES?  Eliminate  annoy- 
ance of  pushing  them  up.  Ear-Loks,  soft, 
elastic  tabs  keep  glasses  snug-fitting.  No 
more  fussing  with  sliding  glasses.  For 
men,  women,  children.  590  a  pair,  2  pairs 
$1.00.  DORSAY  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  A-12, 
200  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


18  FOOT  FLAGPOLE  SET.  White  steel  pole 
has  three  6'-8"  interlocking  sections;  as- 
sembles, stores  easily.  Includes  heavy 
duty  50  star  3'x5'  flag,  gold  ball  for  top, 
halyard,  ground  socket.  Installs  in  min- 
utes. Wind  resistant.  Complete  set  ppd. 
$19.95.  ADJUSTA-POST  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
A,  Box  3352,  Akron,  Ohio. 


savc  up  to  50% 


From  vour  Kodacolor  negatives  each 


From  your  Kodacolor  negatives 

or  exp.  film.  >"* 

KODACOLOR  DEV.  &  JUMBO  PRINTS 

#  8  exp.  roll  $210  # 

#  12  exp.  roll  $2^0 

returned  1st  class,  postpaid 
Send  Check  or  MO.  or  write  for  Free  Mailers 
&  Price  List.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
AMERICAN  COLOR  SERVICE    Dept.  8 
P.O.  Box  1  940  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601 


DARLING  PET  MONKEY 

This  Squirrel  Monkey  makes  an 
adorable  pet  and  companion. 
Almost  human  with  its  warm  eyes,  your 
family  will  love  it.  These  YOUNG 
monkeys  grow  about  12  inches  high 
Eats  same  food  as  you,  even  likes 
lollipops;  simple  lo  care  for  and 
train.  FREE  cage,  FREE  leather 
collar  &  leash,  FREE  toy  and 
instructions  included. 


:*i8 


95 


■ 
■ 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Only  $18.95  express  collect. 
Mail  check  or  money  order  for  $18.95  to: 
ANIMAL  FARM,  Dept.  L-6.  Box  1042,  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla. 


give... 

so  more  will  live 


HEART  FUND 
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This  section  is  presented  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  adver- 
tisers. All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
When  ordering,  please  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for 
handling  and  shipping. 


WOVEN  LEATHER  SHOES  with  leather 
soles  and  rubber  heels,  cool  and  flexible 
for  summer  wear.  Stocked  in  EE  to  EEEEE 
widths,  5  to  13.  $19.95  plus  750  pstge. 
Sells  only  thru  free  catalog.  Work  shoes, 
dress  shoes,  fabrics,  casuals  made  in  true 
wide  widths.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
HITCHCOCK  SHOES,  INC.,  Hingham  E-5, 
Mass. 


SLIP-ON  magnifiers  on  your  glasses  and 
see  clearer  instantly.  Powerful  2.50  diopter 
lenses.  Fits  all  glasses.  $2.98  plus  250 
pstge.  State  age.  Money  back  guarantee. 
NEL-KING,  INC.,  Dept.  AL-55S,  811  Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
year's  supply  only  $6.00,  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-5 

P.O.    Box    1103,   Minneapolis,    Minnesota,  55440 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN— EARN  $8.44  HOUR  Cash.  No  Selling.  No  Equipment 
Necessary.  No  Prior  Experience  Required.  Car  furnished. 
Expenses  paid.  Fill  urgent  need  for  Accident  Investigation 
specialist  your  area.  Operate  from  home — full  time  or  during 
spare  hours.  Full  information  Free.  Universal,  CA-5,  6801 
Hillcrest,  Dallas  5,  Texas.  


START  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS!  Electrical  Appliance 
Repairing.  Factories  are  turning  out  millions  of  electrical 
appliances  daily.  Who  will  repair  them?  Earn  while  you  learn 
to  repair  them.  C.T.S.  teaches  you  how,  if  you  are  mechanically 
inclined.  Endorsed  by  Mr.  Pippin.  Make  money  right  from  the 
start.  C.T.S.  shows  you  how.  Pay  as  you  learn  plan.  $6 — $7 
an  hour  in  your  own  kitchen,  basement  or  garage.  Age  is  no 
barrier.  Electronic  Testing  Kit  Furnished,  tells  you  how. 
Send  for  Free  Book  Today.  Christy  Trades  School,  Inc.,  Dept. 
A-884,  3214  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60625. 


High  Weekly  Earnings.  Address-Mail  letters  featuring  real 
merchandise.  Receive  $10  with  every  order — keep  $8  profit. 
Supplies  furnished.  Free  particulars.  Modern  Merchandising, 
Box  357,  Oceanside,  New  York. 


$50  per  1000  possible.  Addressing  1000  envelopes.  Longhand — 
typewriter.  Home — spare  time.  Free  particulars.  General 
Enterprises,  Box  303,  Island  Park,  New  York.  


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 


SELL  Advertising  book  matches.  Write  us  today;  we  put  you 
in  business  by  return  mail:  handling  complete  line  ad  book 
matches  in  demand  by  every  business  right  in  your  town  I  No 
investment;  everything  furnished  free!  Top  commissions 
daily!  Superior  Match,  Dept.  JX  565,  7530  S.  Greenwood, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60619. 


HOME  MAIL  ORDER  Business — Raising  fishworms  and 
crickets.  Free  Literature.  Carter  Gardens,  Plains,  Georgia. 
FREE!  Complete  mail  order  outfit  and  sample.  Vitamins, 
2908-H  Beverly,  Los  Angeles,  90057. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


OWN  THE  BIGGEST  "shoe  store"  in  town  with  no  invest- 
ment. Complete  line,  top  profits.  Amazing  Mason  Plan  makes 
sales  easy.  Write  for  free  Business  Kit.  Mason,  Chippewa 
Falls  K-503,  Wisconsin.   


EDUCATION— INSTRUCTION— SCHOOLS 


ELECTRONICS  RADIO  TELEVISION.  Learn  at  home.  Get 
catalog  free.  National  Radio  Institute,  Dept.  259-045, 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 


BE  A  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER.  Free  Catalog.  Weaver  School 

of  Real  Estate,  351 7-X  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  

FREE  CARTOON  LESSON.  Send  $1.00  handling.  Cartoon- 
ing,  Box  3176,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


NEED  MONEY?  Borrow  $100-1000  by  mail.  Confidential, 
repay  in  24  months.  Free  loan  application.  American  Loan 
Plan,  Dept.  EA-285,  City  National  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


WALLPAPER  SALE— Final  clearance  1964  patterns.  Write 
for  your  Free  catalog  at  once.  Sensational  savings.  We  pay 
postage.  Burlington  Trading  Post,  1800  Burlington,  North 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FREE  CATALOG  Handtooled  Leather  Shoes,  Bags.  Ameri- 
cana  Shop,  Reed  City  3,  Michigan. 


HOME  TYPING — $75  Weekly  Possible!  Details,  $1.00. 
Research  Enterprises,  29-FBX  Samoset  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 


 STAMP  COLLECTING  

U.S.  $$$  STAMPS  FREE  I  Columbus  Issue,  Pony  Express, 
Antarctic  Territory,  Beatles,  Togo  Kennedy,  etc.  Send  10* 
for  mailing.  Empire  Stamp  Corp.,  Dept.  N6,  Toronto,  Canada. 
WORLD'S  RAREST  STAMP  Reproduced  In  Detail.  Free  To 
Approval  Applicants.  Hijop,  Box  505,  Norristown,  Penna. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING 


The  Range  of  Movement  of  EXERCYCLE  All-Body  Action 
lets  you  exercise  all  your  essential  muscles.  For  Free  literature 
and  name  of  the  only  authorized  dealer  in  your  area  send  this 
ad  with  your  name  and  address  to:  Dept.  A,  Exercycle  Corp., 

630  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  

HOME  &  GARDEN 


SELLING  YOUR  HOME?  We  print  brochures  describing 
your  home  as  you  want  it  described — in  word  and  picture— at 
a  cost  less  than  a  single  newspaper  ad!  Send  for  free  sample 
brochure  and  information.  No  obligation.  R.  E.  Cooper  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  519,  Menomonee  Falls,  Wisconsin.  

COINS— MONEY 


TOPSI  Free  Illustrated  booklet  "How  To  Collect  Coins." 
Plus  large  illustrated  catalog!  Approvals.  Littleton  Coin  Co., 
Littleton  11,  New  Hampshire. 


$1 1 ,750  REWARD  for  certain  coins.  Pennies,  Nickels,  Dimes, 
Quarters  that  you  may  even  have  in  your  piggy  bank  pay 
from  $250.00  to  $35,000.00.  Send  $1.00  for  valuable  coin 
catalog.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Best  Values  Co.,  Dept. 
A-898,  285  Market  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  


AUTHORS— PUBLISHERS— BOOKS 


PIPEFITTERS  Handbook,  Pocket  Size,  107  Pages,  Illus- 
trated. $2.00  Each  Postpaid.  Handbooks,  11736  Parkwood, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70815.  


INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  Wanted  patented,  unpatented.  Global  Market- 
ing  Service,  2420-L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California. 


NVENTORS!  How  to  develop,  protect,  and  sell  a  new  prod- 
uct  idea.  $1.00.  Nivalco,  Box  51,  Clarinda,  Iowa.  


HOBBIES 


MILITARY  MINIATURES,  Staddens,  Books,  Prints,  An- 
tiques, Catalog  50*.  Le  Petit  Soldat,  1181  Huntridge,  Santa 
Ana,  California  92705.  


OF  INTEREST  TO  MEN 


BEERS,  BRANDY,  WINES— Strongest  Formulas,  $2.00. 
(Hydrometers,  Supplies  Headquarters).  Research  Enter- 
prises, 29-NT7  Samoset  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.   


REAL  ESTATE 


CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40 
acres,  $10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fishing, 
investment.  Free  information.  Land  Corporation,  3768-F, 
Bathurst,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada.  


MUSIC— SONGPOEMS 


POEMS  WANTED  for  songs  and  records.  Send  poems. 
Crown  Music,  49-MB  West  32,  New  York  1. 


SONG  Ideas  Wanted.  Write  with  Professional  Songwriters. 
Share  royalties.  Songwriters'  Associates,  236  West  55th 
Street,  New  York  10019-R.   


HYPNOTISM 


SLEEP— LEARNING— HYPNOTISM!  Strange  catalog  free! 
Autosuggestion,  Box  24-NX,  Olympia,  Washington. 


HYPNOSIS  RESULTS  GUARANTEED.  Overweight,  Smok- 
ing, etc.  Problems.  Send  $1.  Refundable.  Instructions,  Box 
12333,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


HYPNOTISM  REVEALED!  Free  Illustrated  Details:  Powers, 
3721  Sunset,  Hollywood,  California.  


PERSONAL— MISCELLANEOUS 


BORROW  $1,233  AIRMAIL!  Repay  $54  for  twenty-nine 
months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance,  Dept.  87-H,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  66117. 


NSECT  PROBLEMS?  Eight  Acre  Control,  20*  month.  Write 
US  Insect  Control,  #374,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 


NEW  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  detects  buried  coins, 
gold,  treasures.  Free  information.  Reylco,  Box  10563,  Houston 
18,  Texas. 


U.S.  GOV'T  SURPIUS 


DIRECT  FROM  GOV'T.  FOR  ONLY  A  FRACTION  OF  ORIGINAL 
COST.  BUY  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2c  AND  3d  ON  THE  DOLLAR!! 

Examples: 


JEEPS  $63.00 
BOATS  $178.00 
BICVCIES  $5.50 
TELESCOPES  $4.00 
LEATHER  BOOTS  65 < 
TYPCWRITCKS  $8.79 
AIRPLANES  $  1 59.00 
REFRIGERATORS  $5.00 
PASS.  BUSSCS  $208.00 

COMPLETE  SOURCES  AND 
INFORMATION  ON  HOW 
YOU  CAN  BUY  THOUSANDS 
OF  ITEMS  FROM  COV'T- 
0NLY  $1.00 


FREE!!  FREE!! 


EXTRA  48   PAGE   SECTION  WITH 
-  -  PICTURES  AND  PRICES  OF  MORE 
THAN  500  ITEMS.  YOU  CAN  ORDER  DIRTCT  BV  MAIL  AT  RIDICULOUSLY  LOW 
SURPLUS  PRICES.  YOURS  FREE  WHEN  YOU  SEND  $1.00  FOR  THE  DIRECTORY. 
THIS  fS  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  STOCK!! 


RIFLES  10.95 
PARACHUTES  21.95 
80ATS  16.45 
SHOES  1.65 
JACKETS  3.25 
TENTS  6.55 
BAYONETS  2.t5 
HAND  GRENADES  1.60 


PISTOL  BELTS  1.05 
STEEL  HELMETS  2.15 
GIANT  BALLOONS  1.38 
MODEL  CANNONS  1.38 
BAYONETS  1.65 
CARTRIDGE  BELTS  t.05 
STEEL  AXES  2.70 
CANTEENS  67c 


COMMANDO  KNIVES  1.38  FOLDING  STOVE  1.38 

COMPASSES  1.05  FIELD  PACK  1.05 

HOLSTERS  2.15  MIRRORS  61c 

MACHETTES  2.15  FIELD  JACKETS  3.25 

GOGGLES  61c  AND  Bunk  Beds, 


Life  Rafts,  Walkie  Talkies,  , 

Swords,  Paratrooper  , 

Boots,  Flags,  Sleeping  , 

Bags.  Cots,  Phones,  , 

Mine  Detectors,  Bugles,  , 

Hand  &  Leg  Irons,  t 

Blankets,  Bullet  Proof  , 

Vests,  Flares,  Cartridge  i 

Belts,  Ammo,  Rifle  Scopes,  i 

Maps,  Shovels,  Canteens,  ■ 

Saddles,  First  Aid  ' 
Supplies,  Sunglass 


'  SURPLUS  BARGAINS,  DEPT. 
1  605  THIRD  AVENUE 

'  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y.  \ 

i  I  enclose  $1.00.  Send  the  combined  catalog  and" 
■  directory  immediately.  I  understand  that  my  money" 
'will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied.  J 
Also  I  will  receive  a  full  refund  with  my  first  order  ■ 
of  $10.00  or  more.  J 

Name  ■ 


AND, HUNDREDS HORi'/ 


cks. 


BUY  ONE,  TWO  OR  A  D02EN  OF  ANY  ITEM  YOU  WANT. 

MINIMUM  ORDERS  AS  LOW  AS  $3.00  ACCEPTABLE 


.Address  . 
Scity  . 


-Stale. 


FULL  PURCHASE  PRICE  OF  $1.00  REFUNDED  WITH  FIRST  ORDER  OF  $10.00  OR  MORE 
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PARTING 

SHOTS 


"I  conquer  this  peak  in  the  name  of  the  United  States!" 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


END  JUSTIFIES  THE  MEANS 

A  young  mother  had  constant  trouble  with  her  small  son  locking  him- 
self in  the  bathroom,  and  when  he  finally  did  it  again  one  afternoon 
and  wouldn't  come  out,  she  called  the  Fire  Department  in  desperation. 
When  they  found  out  the  trouble,  they  sent  a  special  trouble  shooter  over 
to  the  woman's  house.  He  marched  up  the  stairs  and  when  he  reached 
the  bathroom  door,  he  called  out:  "You  come  right  out  of  there,  little  girl!" 

Promptly  the  door  flew  open  and  an  indignant  little  boy  marched  out. 
The  fireman  grinned. 

"It  works  nearly  every  time!"  he  said. 

Dan  Bennett 

"QUITE  A  CHALLENGE" 

Responding  to  a  knock  at  the  door  a  housewife  found  a  man 
standing  before  her. 

"I  just  ran  over  your  cat,"  he  explained  apologetically,  "and  I'd 
like  to  replace  her." 

"Well,  you'd  better  get  busy,"  snapped  the  housewife.  "It's  almost 
feeding  time  for  the  kittens!" 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

NOT  ON  THE  MENU 

The  hard-to-get  bachelor  was  dining  with  a  young  lady  in  a  Chinese 
restaurant. 

"How  would  you  like  your  rice?"  he  asked.  "Boiled  or  fried?" 
The  young  lady  batted  her  eyelashes  and  gave  him  a  meaningful  look. 
"Thrown,"  she  said. 

F.  G.  Kernan 


NOW  WE  KNOW  WHY 

A  violent  earthquake  hit  the  Indian  reservation  and  a  wise  old 
chief  was  asked  why  by  the  younger  Indians. 

He  told  them:  "You  dance  Sun  dance,  get  sunshine.  Dance  Rain 
dance,  get  rain.  Dance  Corn  dance,  get  corn." 

He  waved  an  impressive  forefinger  at  them.  "Now  what  you  expect 
when  everybody  dance  Twist?" 

Joseph  Salak 


ALL  IT  TAKES  IS  MONEY 

Costly  pictures,  deftly  taken, 
Now  on  hand  and  highly  prized, 
Prove  the  moon  is  rough,  forsaken, 
Worthless,  dry  and  pulverized, 
Yet  our  scientific  scholars 
Say  a  landing  is  a  must; 
Just  a  few  more  billion  dollars 
And  we're  gonna  hit  the  dust. 

William  W.  Pratt 

A  LA  MODE 
Styles:  What  keep  going  in  one  year 
and  out  the  other. 

Frank  Rose 

DENTIST  BILL 

There's  a  fortune  in  my  grinders 
Which  he  reaps  with  mailed  reminders; 
His  practice  never  varies— 
It's  strictly  cash  and  caries. 

D.  A.  Collins 

WISDOM  WON 
Experience  is  a  marvelous  thing.  It  lets 
you  recognize  a  mistake  when  you  make 
it  again. 

Wilfred  E.  Beaver 

WATT'S  NEW? 

The  electric  clock 
Is  a  quiet  trick. 
Wonder  what  doesn't 
Make  it  tick? 

Lakenan  Barnes 

DESCRIPTION 
NEUROTIC:  A  person  in  a  clash  by 
himself. 

Al  Bernstein 

WEATHER  REPORT 

The  winter's  past 
Its  knell  has  rung; 

A  spell  is  cast 
On  old  and  young, 
Our  hearts  beat  fast, 
Gay  songs  are  sung; 
It's  May  at  last 
And  Spring  has  sprung! 

Berton  Bralev 

HAIR  TODAY,  GONE  TOMORROW 
You  might  say  a  person  who  wears  a 
toupee  is  living  under  an  assumed  mane. 

Phillip  Thomas 


"Thanks  for  the  birthday  present.  A  per- 
petual calendar  is  just  what  I  needed." 
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Wherever  summer  takes  you 
you'll  findThe  Sure  One 

Seagram's  7  Crown  is  far  and  away  America's 
first  choice  because  it  has  the  better  taste 
that  makes  good  drinks  great. 

Say  Seagram's  and  be  Sure 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N.Y.C.,  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


Chesterfield  People: 

They  like  a  mild  smoke,  but  just 
don't  like  filters.  (How  about  you?) 


Dale  McRoberts,  Sr.  is  a  building  security  guard  in  California         Tami  Apt  operates  an  art  gallery  in  New  York 


Chesterfield  People  smoke  satisfied.  Do  you?  Floyd  Cummins  is  a  commercial  fisherman  in  Washington 


If  you  like  a  mild  smoke,  but  don't  like  filters— try  today's  Chesterfield  King.  Vintage  tobaccos- 
grown  mild,  aged  mild,  blended  mild.  Made  to  taste  even  milder  through  longer  length.  They  satisfy! 

CHESTERFIELD  KING  tastes  great... tastes  mild! 


